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FRANK MURPHY AND THE 
SIT-DOWN STRIKES OF 1937 


J. Wooprorp Howarp, Jr. 


Long before he became a Supreme Court Justice, Frank Murphy 
was one of the most controversial men of his time. During a remark- 
ably rapid rise to high office, he came to personify the militant crusader 
who was swept to power with the New Deal. Though regarded by 
some contemporaries as a dedicated statesman of “broad humanity,” 
Murphy was hated by others as a self-righteous visionary, if not some- 
thing worse.’ Both as a Roosevelt lieutenant and in his own right, he 
became a symbol of the starry-eyed utopian in public affairs.* 

Before the New Deal, Murphy had gained prominence by pioneer- 
ing such daring ventures as psychiatry in law and unemployment relief 
in depression-torn Detroit. Yet these innovations hardly produced the 
lasting impression that this self-styled idealist was a menace to the 
public peace. Vindication for the hotly contested relief principle, which 
he had championed as mayor, had come swiftly after its national accept- 
ance under Roosevelt. As Governor General of the Philippines, more- 
over, Murphy's stunning administrative achievements earned him a 
reputation as “‘one of the finest types of public servants our country has 
produced.”* 

The fact is that Frank Murphy was not firmly enthroned as a devil 
in conservative eyes until he became Governor of Michigan in 1937. 
For all his previous success, two years in that office made him one of 
1. Louisville Courier-Journal, as quoted in Florida Times-Union, April 22, 1933. 

2. For perceptive treatments of Murphy's symbolic status as a Justice, see John P. Roche, 
“The Utopian Pilgrimage of Mr. Justice Murphy,” Vanderbilt Law Review, v. 10 
(February, 1957), pp. 369-394; and Eugene Gressman, “The Controversial of 
Mr. Justice Murphy,” Georgetown Law Journal, v. 47, No. 4 (1959), ge. 631-54. 
I am indebted to Mr. Gressman and Miss Eleanor Bumgardner, Murphy's former law- 
clerk and secretary, for access to a collection of contemporary speeches and press 


commentary. 
3. Chicago Herald & Examiner, January 28, 1936. 


J. Wooprorp Howarp, Jr. is assistant professor of government and law at 
tices College. 
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the most violently controversial figures in public life. Not only did his 
policies subject him to severe attack, but their effects were enduring. 
Thereafter Murphy was never able to free his reputation from an aura 
of radicalism. Even more important, his Lansing administration had 
such a profound impact on national affairs that both the country at 
large and his own political creed were altered forever. 

No one could have foreseen these consequences when Murphy was 
drafted by Roosevelt to run for Governor of Michigan in 1936. Nor 
could they have been predicted after his uphill fight to help carry that 
doubtful state for his chief. Despite the fervent campaign promises to 
make Michigan a “great progressive state,” Murphy made it plain that 
“we intend no harm to those cherished institutions of personal liberty 
or private property.’* Essentially, his principles embodied little more 
than a blend of old-time Progressivism and the social outlook of the 
New Deal. When translated into action, they produced a program that 
was greeted as a “splendid beginning” toward good state government.® 
Combining important but hardly radical proposals to install social 
security and to streamline governmental operations generally, his plans 
contained “‘little of the much feared and oft predicted ‘dew and sun- 
shine,’ "’ which had characterized his crusading “messiah years” in 
Detroit. Even opponents like the Detroit Free Press, who once had 
charged him with being “liberal only with other people’s money,” now 
conceded that most of his program was “commendable.” Significant 
gains toward recovery had been made in Michigan. Murphy's concen- 
tration on specific problems of administration was not likely to rock the 
boat. By common consensus, the new Governor appeared “off to a fine, 
fair start.’”” 


I 


The trouble was that Murphy had an uncanny ability to step into 
an office just as a storm was about to erupt. Within a week after he 
became Governor, Michigan was beset with the worst crisis in its history 
—the mammoth sit-down strikes of 1937. For some time it had been 


4. Houghton (Mich.) Mining Gazette, August 26, 1936; and Inaugural Address, Detroit 
Free Press, January 2, 1957. 

5. Muskegon Chronicle, January 9, 1937. 

6. Grand Rapids Herald, January 9, 1937; and Murphy’s characterization of his early 
reform years, Detroit News, September 11, 1945. 

7. Detroit Free Press editorials, July 29, 1936; October 31, 1936; and January 8, 1937. 
Also, see Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, January 9, 1937. Lansing 
State Journal, January 1, 1937. 
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the dream of labor organizers in basic industries such as steel, automo- 
biles, and textiles to organize along industry-wide, as opposed to craft, 
lines. After the failure of the AFL organizational drive and Roosevelt's 
intervening National Automobile Labor Board of 1934, the issue of 
industrial versus craft unionism had split the labor movement into 
warring factions. Despite charges that John L. Lewis sought to become 
the “czar” of organized labor in the United States, the United Automo- 
bile Workers and several other national unions joined Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers to form the Committee for Industrial Organization in 
1935.° With the coming of recovery and friendly governments in the 
following year, the time seemed ripe for a UAW campaign for recog- 
nition in the automobile industry. General Motors was to be the first 
target. 

Unquestionably in a minority at the time, the UAW chose the sit- 
down strike weapon which had proved so effective in paving the way 
for Blum’s Socialist government in France the year before. By taking 
possession of a key assembly line, a small number of strikers could halt 
the production of an entire industry. Against such a bottleneck, tradi- 
tional strike-breaking techniques were ineffective, and a mass strike 
would not be necessary to bring an industry to terms. Starting gradually 
at Atlanta and Kansas City in November, the UAW sit-downs were 
to center in Flint at the basic Fisher body plants. In December, Homer 
Martin, former Baptist preacher and president of the UAW, called for 
a company-wide bargaining conference, only to be told by General 
Motors Vice-President William Knudsen that all collective bargaining 
must take place on an individual basis in each of the company’s sixty- 
nine factories. Although specific grievances over seniority rights and 
piece-rate wages were involved, the central issue was the union’s demand 
to be exclusive bargaining agent for all General Motors employees. 
Upon Knudsen’s rebuff, the sit-downs began in Flint on the eve of the 
new year, and the company went to court for an injunction against 
trespass. Two days after Murphy took office, a general strike against the 
company was called; 34,000 workers were idled immediately and within 
two weeks 135,000 were affected, bringing General Motors production 
to a virtual standstill. The long threatened drive on behalf of industrial 


unionism was at hand.® 
8. New York Times, February 12, 1937, p. 18:1; and New York Herald Tribune, July 


11, 1936, p. 1:3. Hereafter cited as NYT and NYHT. 
9. NYT, February 12, 1937, p. 18:1-3. 
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The situation was enormously complicated. Not only did the com- 
pany resist recognition of the UAW, but the AFL and a local organiza- 
tion opposed its bid for sole jurisdictional rights. Other than the police 
power, there was no governmental authority to intervene in industrial 
disputes. The NLRB was the only agency available to decide jurisdic- 
tional questions or to compel collective bargaining, but General Motors 
had joined sister corporations in massive resistance to the Wagner Act 
and had enjoined the NLRB from interference in its St. Louis plant. 
The Wagner Act, in fact, had been held unconstitutional in the Michi- 
gan federal circuit, and even picketing was illegal under a state supreme 
court ruling. Unions in general had met strong employer opposition in 
the area for decades, and this was industrial unionism openly cham- 
pioning the closed shop principle. Neither concept enjoyed widespread 
approval. The strike would have been controversial enough even with- 
out the presence of the sit-down technique. 

Almost at once there was a clamor for forcible eviction of the 
strikers. To conservatives the sit-down was a patent invasion of property 
rights. The crux of the issue, wrote William Randolph Hearst, was 
“whether we hold to the American or have adopted the Russian sys- 
tem.”"* When the strikers laughed in the sheriff's face on hearing the 
injunction to evict them, Flint began to panic, and the Flint Alliance 
of vigilantes and anti-union employees was formed to press for “the 
right to work.” All the elements making for industrial war were 
present—a militant labor organization flouting an injunction and 
employing an unprecedented strike weapon, a company long opposed 
to labor organization, other unions with conflicting jurisdictional 
claims, a vigilante group ready to capitalize on local resentment to out- 
side organizers, and the stoppage of the city’s principal source of 
employment after a long period of depression. Industrial unionism was 
not to be recognized without a struggle. 

The day after the strike was called, Murphy entered the dispute 
“in the interest of the public.” “There is going to be no violence in 
Flint,” he assured the city. “There is going to be peace and order.” 
Despite the absence of state mediation machinery, he had long regarded 
the existence of a large-scale strike as an indication that “something is 


10. Senator Wagner, Cong. Rec., March 31, 1937, p. 2943. 

11. Selections from the Writings and Speeches of William Randolph Hearst (San Fran- 
cisco: published privately, 1948), p. 368. 

12. NYT, January 5, 1937, p. 15:1. 
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wrong,” which demanded governmental intervention.” There was little 
doubt that he was sympathetic to organized labor. Union forces had 
been instrumental in securing his election, and Murphy was not unmind- 
ful of their support. For years, moreover, he had insisted that labor 
“does not intend to impair any one else’s interests—only to secure its 
own just deserts.” Collective bargaining was essential for “the gradual 
amelioration of gross inequalities and social injustices” which threat- 
ened American life."* Whether a minority or not, the UAW represented 
deep-rooted grievances rising out of depression and employer resistance 
to organization in Michigan."* While the sit-down may not be legal, no 
labor weapon had ever been so regarded when first employed."* The 
compelling thing was peaceful settlement by negotiation. Returning 
from an all-night strike conference in Detroit to open the state legisla- 
ture, he made it evident that as part of his New Deal mandate for social 
justice, 


We are to secure for wage earners an effective voice in the arrangements 
that govern their working conditions by upholding the principle and the 
right to orderly collective bargaining. . . . Industrial warfare belongs to 
the past. Force and violence are not to be tolerated. We want the rights 
of labor protected and want business to flourish. The government ought 
to play a helpful ay: in adjusting differences and settling controversies. 
It can do this only in an atmosphere of peace and reason and mutual 


respect.!7 


The great strike was to be a demonstration of the efficacy of col- 
lective bargaining and the precept that “the peaceful way is the right 
way.”"* The first step was to get the parties to the conference table. As 
the sit-downs spread to plants in Wisconsin, Indiana, and three more 
Michigan cities, both sides refused to budge from their positions. The 
impasse was eased for the Governor and federal mediator James F. 
Dewey, however, when it was learned that the circuit judge who had 
granted the injunction owned $219,000 worth of General Motors 
stock."® Although the judge failed to understand why, his injunction 
was allowed to lapse. The union thereupon agreed to drop exclusive 


13. Manila Daily Tribune, July 13, 1933. 

14. Detroit Labor News, September 14, 1936; Detroit Evening Times, February 25, 1936; 
and Inaugural Address, loc. cit. 

15. NYHT, January 29, 1937, p.9:3; and NYT, March 20, 1937, p. 4:4. 

16. Letter to Octave P. Beauvais, NYT, January 29, 1939, p. 9:3. 

17. “Message to the 59th Michigan Legislature,” Lansing, January 7, 1937, p. 3. 

18. NYT, February 12, 1937, p. 16:2. 

19. NYT, January 6, 1937, pp. 1:8 and 14:4. 
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recognition as a prerequisite for bargaining in return for a company 
pledge to negotiate on an industry basis. The “sticking point” was 
evacuation of the sit-down strikers. The company refused to bargain 
until they were dislodged. As Knudsen wrote Martin, 
Sit-downs are strikes. Such strikers are clearly trespassers and violators 
of the law of the land. We cannot have bona fide collective bargaining 
with sit-down strikers in illegal possession of plants. Collective bargaining 
cannot be justified if one party, having seized the plant, holds a gun at the 
other party’s head.*° 


Coming on the heels of General Motors’ refusal to abide by the 
Wagner Act, this sounded to the union like calling the kettle black, 
and sympathizers justified the strike on that basis. While opponents 
invoked the adage ‘two wrongs don’t make a right,” liberals like Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot and the Federal Council of Churches argued that the 
“technically” illegal act had been caused by the previous employer “‘sit- 
down” against the Wagner Act. As Murphy himself wrote later, 

I find the employers largely responsible for having forced this powerful 

weapon on labor. . . . A great injustice has been committed against the 

workers by the oe in resisting the right of collective bargaining 
and it has forced the workers to use the only effective weapon they could 
find, the Sit-Down strike.™ 

In the midst of accusations and counter-accusations of “arbitrary 
action” and resistance to all “reasonable proposals,’ negotiations 
between General Motors and the unions were suspended.” When the 
heat and water were turned off in the struck factories at Flint, twenty- 
four persons were injured in a street fight. Rushing to the city, the 
Governor called out two thousand troops from the National Guard to 
maintain the peace. Neither party, said he, ‘by force or violence will be 
permitted to add public terror to the existing economic demoralization.” 

A serious riot has occurred. . . . Without wishing to countenance the un- 

lawful seizure of private property, the State has heretofore refrained from 


taking strong measures in the hope that amicable settlement might be 
reached.?8 


But now the situation was out of control. The state had to act. 


20. NYT, January 28, 1937, p. 24:1 and January 2, 1937, p. 10:2. 

21. See, e.g., Short of Missouri, Cong. Rec., April 1, 1937, p. 3042. Mrs. Pinchot, NYT, 
February 1, 1937, p. 6:3. Federal Council, NYT, February 6, 1937, p. 2:3. Murphy, 
writing in Cammon Sense, as quoted in Macon (Ga.) News-Telegraph, March 6, 1940. 

22. NYT, January 10, 1937, p.1:1 and 34:1. 

23. Detroit News, January 12, 1937. 
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Despite public protests, he ordered public relief funds to be made 
available to the families of strikers, instructed the troops to remain 
outside the strike area unless called, and refused state help in serving 
200 John Doe warrants against “agitators and syndicalists.” “Whatever 
else may happen,” he declared, “there is going to be law and order in 
Michigan. . . . the public interest and safety are paramount.’ 

“More power to him,” cheered the Detroit Times. The Governor's 
“decisive action” had capped an explosive situation. By entering the 
dispute in the first place, the Toledo News Bee noted, he had “recog- 
nized a proper function of government.” Clearly, Murphy was emerging 
as the “central figure” in the effort to settle the strike.” The day after 
the riot he summoned Knudsen and Martin to confer “without condi- 
tion or prejudice” in his office in Lansing.* After reiterating his belief 
in orderly collective bargaining as the way to “economic democracy,” 
he told the conferees: . 

I want peace and order preserved. . . . At every opportunity I have coun- 

seled temperance and restraint. Each side must understand that the public 

authority is supreme in Michigan. 

By tradition and choice we are loyal to democracy and its institutions. We 

must settle this in the American way. . . . No one should wish or attempt 

to place the Governor of the State in the position of suspending the law 
of the land. This is not right and he is not going to do it. 

Whatever may be done, I want your conversations to continue in a spirit 

of reason and good faith until you have agreed on a basis of negotiations 

among yourselves. . . .?” 


Since “we are all in a sense trustees,” the company and union had 
to negotiate under government auspices. The country was watching 
with acute interest. Already in Congress the Governor was being 
damned for failing to protect property and the right to work. He was 
“permitting, if not sanctioning, mob rule,” declared Michigan’s Repre- 
sentative Clare Hoffman.” 
In the midst of growing debate, Murphy issued a wee-hour 
announcement that after fifteen hours of negotiation, “we have arrived 
at a peace.”*° A truce had been arranged whereby the union would 
24. NYT, January 12, 1937, p. 3:2; January 11, 1937, p.6:2; and Detroit Free Press, 
January 13, 1937. 

25. Editorials, Detroit Times, January 13, 1937; Detroit Free Press, January 13, 1937; 
and Toledo News Bee, January 14, 1937. NYT, January 10, 1937, IV, p. 1:4. 

26. NYT, February 12, 1937, p. 18:1. 

27. NYT, January 16, 1937, p. 8:3. 


28. Cong. Rec., January 14, 1937, p. 247. 
29. NYT, January 15, 1937, p. 1:2. 


a pn 
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evacuate on condition that General Motors would not resume produc- 
tion during the two weeks of contract negotiations set to begin January 
18th. A sigh of collective relief rose at once over this “common sense” 
arrangement. Little had been expected from the Governor's conference. 
By simply securing agreement to negotiate, the “Lansing Truce” 
abounded to his credit. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the evacuation, the union repudiated 
the truce. Knudsen had agreed to bargain with members of the anti- 
union Flint Alliance, and to Homer Martin this was a “double cross” 
which proved the corporation’s bad faith. Even though the Alliance 
promised to withdraw its claims at the Governor's request, it was too 
late. On the date appointed for bargaining, company and union officials 
met briefly to break off negotiations. Again Murphy insisted that 
strikers would be fed, that the troops would protect striker as well as 
non-striker, and that the dispute would not be settled “by force and vio- 
lence while I am Governor.” “This matter will be handled by men 
meeting around a table and looking each other in the eye. The rule of 
reason must apply to these contests.”** 

“We will pull it together somehow,” he remarked as he left for 
Roosevelt's inauguration.” It was now Washington’s turn to attempt a 
settlement as Murphy and Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins met with 
the two principal antagonists, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and John L. Lewis. 
Two days of secret conferences produced another deadlock over evacua- 
tion of the Flint factories. Sloan refused to bargain until the union gave 
up possession, whereupon Lewis called for national assistance. Remind- 
ing Roosevelt that labor had helped him repel the attack of “economic 
royalists” against the New Deal in the election of 1936, Lewis asserted 
that 

The same economic royalists now have their fangs in labor. The workers 


of this country expect the administration to help the workers in every legal 
way, and to support the workers in the General Motors plants.** 


This “sounded pretty raw” to diarist Harold Ickes, and the Presi- 
dent himself told newsmen that some strike statements were “not in 
order.”** Lewis’ statement had evoked angry accusations that there had 


30. NYT, January 18, 1937, p.1:8 and January 19, 1937, p. 8:6. 

31. NYHT, January 18, 1937, p. 1:8. 

32. NYT, January 22, 1937, pp. 1:8 and 6:4. 

33. The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes (New York: Simon and Shuster, 1954), v. 2, 
p.57. NYT, January 23, 1937, p. 1:1. 
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been a “collective bargain of 1936” between two would-be dictators in 
the United States, a bargain which lieutenants Murphy and Perkins 
were now fulfilling.* Public sentiment against the union was soon 
cancelled out, however, by Sloan’s steady refusal to negotiate as long as 
the UAW continued to “hold our plants unlawfully.” The President 
next rebuked the General Motors president in public, and Secretary 
Perkins was even less guarded. She said: 


The American people do not expect them to sulk in their tents because 
they feel the sit-down strike is illegal. There was a time when picketin, 
was considered illegal and before that strikes of any kind were coadhiiesel 
illegal. The legality of the sit-down strike has yet to be determined.*® 


Although this remark was to get the Secretary in trouble, common 
sense, as Lewis said, dictated negotiation rather than mutual exhaustion. 
After Perkins announced that Sloan “ran out on me” in her second 
attempt to start negotiations, the ball was tossed back to Michigan 
where tension was rising at an alarming rate.*® 

All over the country people were debating the issue in terms of 
catch phrases like the worker's “sacred property right to his job,” “prop- 
erty rights versus human rights,” and “property rights and no rights.”*” 
Stockholders began to form “‘sit-downs” of their own by selling their 
holdings; letters flooded the Governor's office branding him every- 
thing from “traitor” to “statesman.””** Legal questions aside, it had been 
obvious all along that General Motors did not relish the public wrath 
that would result from a bloody, armed eviction of the strikers. It pre- 
ferred to wait for public animosity to crystallize against what Sloan 
called “‘a minority who have seized certain plants and are holding them 
as ransom to enforce their demands.” 

Although the Governor weicomed a legal test of the issue, he 
maintained that it should come after the controversy had cooled down. 


34. Arthur Krock, NYT, March 26, 1937, p. 20:5. Charges of dictatorship, Clare Hoff- 
man, NYT, January 23, 1937, p. 1:1. 

35. NYT, January 27, 1937, pp. 1:1 and 2:7-8. The countervailing effect was noted by 
Lippmann, NYHT, January 30, 1937, p. 13:1. 

36. Lewis, NYT, February 3, 1937, p.1:6-8; and Perkins, NYT, January 30, 1937, 

. 1:8. 

37. Rated Martin, Mark Sullivan, and William Knudsen in NYT, February 10, 1937, 
p. 2:4; NYHT, January 14, 1937, p.21:7; and NYT, January 24, 1937, p. 1:1, 
respectively. 

38. See, e.g., letter of Carl M. Sangree, NYHT, Jan 19, 1937, p. 16:8, selling his 
stock in conformance with Dorothy Thompson’s idea, “From a Sit-Down - 
holder.” 

39. NYT, January 28, 1937, p. 1:2. 
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“When this is settled,” he declared, “it will be because of a free confer- 
ence by participation of both sides.’ 

Murphy claimed that the situation was not “unmanageable,” but 
peaceful settlement was sorely jeopardized after the collapse of the 
Washington talks. Positions and opinions had solidified. Flint was 
a virtual armed camp. The Alliance had revived its claims to resume 
work, and the company had announced that it would reopen certain 
plants in order to provide jobs to “loyal” workers. Moving quickly, the 
Governor exacted a mutual pledge of non-violence, and again asserted 
the neutrality of state power. “I want it understood,” he proclaimed, 
“that the militia is in Flint to protect life and property, and to safe- 
guard the citizens of that city, whether strikers or non-strikers. It will 
not be used to break strikes or to take sides in labor disputes.’* 

The pressures for forcible eviction and a back-to-work movement 
were tremendous. But the Governor refused to budge, “even if ten 
thousand men marched up here and asked me to do it.” To reminders 
that President Cleveland had broken a strike with federal troops, his 
answer was simple: “This is not 1894.” When one group “sat-down” 
in his office to demand it, he delivered a lecture: ““You ought to be 
ashamed you are being used in this way. . . . There are agent provoca- 
teurs at work on an adroit plan to embarrass me and to compel the use 
of force.” Not only would violence “complicate a tragic situation,” but 
the inevitable bloodshed would leave lasting scars on the nation. Asked 
by the Alliance if he would protect workers who returned to their jobs, 
he replied that “it is your duty to forbear.” “Nothing in the world is 
going io get the Governor of Michigan off the position of working it 
out peacefully. All the power of General Motors or the Flint Alliance 
or Mr. Lewis’ organization is insufficient to get the Governor off that 
path.” This was “an awfully poor answer to take back when our streets 
are not safe,” the Alliance representatives remarked; but Murphy 
snapped tartly, “I might say yours was not a very good question.” Even 
governors could be obstinate. 

Events moved swiftly. The La Follette committee entered the scene 
to shock the nation with disclosures that General Motors and Chrysler 
had been using industrial espionage tactics for years. While union 
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organizers were being beaten in Saginaw, a second riot occurred in Flint 
as sit-downers took over the recently reopened Chevrolet plant. The 
next day General Motors returned to court for a sweeping injunction 
against trespass and picketing. When it was issued by Black Legion 
member, Judge Paul V. Gadola, the workers inside the factories pre- 
pared for battle by making arms with parts; and from one of the Fisher 
plants word came to the Governor that 


We have decided to stay in the plant. We have no delusions about the 

sacrifice which this decision will entail. 

We fully expect that if a violent effort is made to oust us many of us will 

be killed. Unarmed as we are, the introduction of the militia, sheriffs or 

police with murderous weapons will mean a blood bath of unarmed 
workers.** 

By no means certain that the strikers were unarmed, Murphy 
assured union leaders that forcible eviction would not be permitted. 
Placing the militia in the strike area to preserve the status quo, he called 
a conference between Lewis and Knudsen “in accordance with the 
wishes of the President,” who by then was in almost daily telephone 
contact with Lansing.“ The zero hour for evacuation came and passed 
as the Governor took no steps to enforce the court order, pending the 
outcome of the negotiations. Said Murphy: ““We must have peace at all 
costs.’ 

With this pronouncement, impeachment talk began in Republican 
corners of the State Senate. Representative Hoffman stirred the Con- 
gress to debate over “armed, open rebellion against the enforcement of 
the law” in his home state. And it was rumored that Vice-President 
Garner had exploded in a Cabinet meeting over the Administration’s 
support of Murphy’s failure to uphold the law. Seldom had the nation 
been so aroused over an industrial controversy. Some thought they felt 
the foundations of the republic shake, for on the same day that the 
Governor of Michigan refused troops to enforce the acts of the judici- 
ary, Roosevelt sent his court-packing plan to Congress. 

By suspending enforcement of a court order, Murphy was gam- 
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bling his political future on a negotiated settlement. A month of rising 
bitterness made it far more difficult than before the Lansing Truce. 
Evacuation would have to come as part of a general settlement. Over 
the Governor's objections, the company secured writs of bodily attach- 
ment against the sit-downers and CIO leaders, which almost wrecked 
the conference. General Motors in turn threatened to break off negotia- 
tions over the union’s refusal to back down from exclusive recognition 
in the twenty plants where strikes had taken place. When the local sher- 
iff asked him for troops to enforce the writs, Murphy asked him to 
defer on the grounds that “peace was imminent.’ 

Peace in fact was not at hand. For five days the conference tottered 
near the point of ‘collapse over the Governor's plan for proportional 
representation. It had always been his policy to “exhaust every peaceful, 
every tolerant effort to bring the parties together,” but a tense city was 
wondering just how long the law could be postponed.“ Continued pro- 
nouncements calling for patience and reason appeared to most people 
as a sign that he was either a captive of labor or hopelessly deluded. But 
suddenly, amid rumors that Flint officials were about to take matters 
into their own hands, the union relented. Six weeks after the strike 
began, a tired Governor dramatically announced to an early morning 
crowd of newsmen that “an agreement has been reached.” “It has been 
a difficult job, but reason has prevailed.” In his brother's office at 
Recorders Court, a pact was signed giving the UAW proportional rep- 
resentation in return for a General Motors pledge not to bargain with 
any other union for six months without the Governor’s sanction. In 
New York, Alfred Sloan announced a twenty-five-million-dollar pay 
increase, and over the country a chorus of congratulations greeted the 
settlement. 

The public received the news as it might have genuine magic. The 
Atlanta Constitution wrote: “a rare figure in public life . . . has per- 
formed a miracle.” The very praise of the disputants themselves seemed 
to confirm this common judgment. For Sloan had told the New York 
Times that everyone concerned was “indebted” to the Governor’s untir- 
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ing and conscientious efforts,” and Lewis agreed that “the nation is the 
beneficiary of his statesmanship.’”™ 


As the terms of the agreement became clear, however, people 
began to wonder what the strike had proved. For surrendering the prin- 
ciples of exclusive jurisdiction and the closed shop, the UAW was 
charged by William Green with having suffered a “stinging defeat” 
that would fool no one.® Proportional representation could have been 
achieved weeks earlier; and it certainly did not follow the Wagner Act 
standard of exclusive representation by the majority.™ Still, the security 
of partial recognition had won the union a foothold enabling it to 
“go forward to complete the work of organization.”™ One thing 
appeared certain: the Governor of Michigan had emerged from a night- 
mare virtually unscathed. He had gambled heavily, but his successful 
mediation skyrocketed him into national prominence overnight. 


II 


The repercussions of the General Motors settlement involved more 
than Murphy’s political fate. That strike had set an enormous prece- 
dent. Would it become a turning point for American industrial affairs? 
Rejoice as Murphy might that agreement was “an exaltation of justice 
over brute force and violence,” hope as he did that “it will contribute 
toward ending forever in the United States anything but peaceful, 
reasonable and conciliatory methods” of settling labor disputes, the 
Governor of Michigan was not alone in his concern over the implica- 
tions of the strike.** The automobile contract had given a powerful 
impetus to the CIO’s organizational campaign. In rapid succession U.S. 
Steel and General Electric signed partial recognition pacts without 
strikes. While the AFL moved to expel the CIO unions, labor through- 
out the country was on the move. 

The sit-downs were causing great national excitement. With light- 
ning speed they were spreading from coast to coast: In shipping, tex- 
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tiles, coffin factories, colleges, and five-and-dimes over the country, 
people were sitting down at their jobs. Although it is difficult not to 
suspect with William Allen White that the American imagination had 
caught upon another craze, the situation was threatening.” Even Justice 
McReynolds noticed a “strange unrest” stalking abroad the land.” 
Attention focused once more on Michigan where a virtual epidemic of 
sit-downs swept through the hotel and shopping districts of tradition- 
ally open shop Detroit. Eighteen minor sit-down strikes had occurred in 
Flint before the final General Motors contract was signed; and when 
six thousand workers sat down in the Chrysler, Hudson, and Reo auto- 
mobile plants, the Governor cut short his vacation ‘to be available’’ in 
case negotiations failed. With a grim kind of pleasure, many of his 
former critics saw in his “evil precedent” the beginnings of this rampant 
defiance of law. The chickens hatched by his toleration of the General 
Motors sit-down had come home to their Michigan roost. 

“Oh, Michigan!” the New York Times exclaimed. First the bank- 
ing panic and now “‘strikes and strikes and strikes” had risen from that 
turbulent state to engulf the country. To make matters worse, its Gover- 
nor appeared to be “a man of peace with a strong prejudice against 
enforcing the law.”® Whatever his prejudices, Murphy agreed to inter- 
vene in Detroit after the Board of Commerce warned that an “intoler- 
able” situation was endangering the city’s “international civic reputa- 
tion.”"** He arranged arbitration proceedings for several hotel and 
department store disputes, but then his attitude stiffened abruptly. For 
the first time in Michigan, Detroit police were ousting strikers. Among 
them were outside organizers, floaters who were not bona fide em- 
ployees, and a few ex-convicts the Governor recognized from his days 
on Detroit's Recorders Court. In the middle of a store he sounded his 
approval of the evictions: “A legitimate strike of labor men in good 
faith commands respect and a neutral attitude of government officials. 
The State must not be a strike breaker, but a raid is not a strike. . . .” 
It was nothing but a “modified form of banditry and must be treated 
as such.” The Governor was angry; and when informed of union pro- 
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tests against the Detroit evictions a few days later, he told reporters 
that “these raids, irresponsibly conducted in the name of strikes . . . are 
over. There will be no more of them.” 

In some ways the second wave of automobile strikes was more 
disturbing than the General Motors controversy a month before. The 
crucial problem was the giant Chrysler strike. Although negotiations 
were in progress and Chrysler had already recognized proportional 
representation, the UAW had a clear majority and therefore demanded 
recognition of the workers’ “property right” to their jobs through the 
closed shop, and exclusive bargaining rights “according to the law of 
the land.”** Emboldened by fresh victories, labor was in no mood to 
temporize. While the UAW picketed his courtroom, Judge Campbell 
had issued a broad injunction against the strikers with the comment 
that “there can be no compromise between the rule of law and the rule 
of violent self-help.’ But the union was defiant. “We did not order 
them to sit-down,” said Homer Martin,” and we will not order them to 
come out.”** With several thousand workers inside the plants, over 
100,000 idled by the automobile stoppage, thirty other sit-downs taking 
place in the city, and the Teamsters ready to quit in sympathy, Detroit 
felt imperiled by the possibilities of a general strike. Forcible eviction 
of all the strikers would require an army.” 

Moving into the scene, the Governor issued a strong statement of 
policy. Calling for “law and order commissions” of labor, capital, and 
public representatives to arbitrate strikes “in the name of government,” 
and to recommend permanent measures to control industrial relations, 
he left no doubt that sit-downs were “disorderly and unlawful methods 
of pursuing lawful and worthy objectives.” The problem was how to 
overcome them peacefully and make them “wholly unnecessary.” While 
many of Michigan’s ills were “due to injustices and unhealthy condi- 
tions that are inherent in an unregulated competitive system,” in the 
refusal of “backward employers to recognize properly the right of col- 
lective bargaining,” and in “unduly harsh working conditions and 
instances of extremely low wages,” these wrongs of society at large 
cannot be cured overnight or by summary action. Recourse to orderly 
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processes of representative government, rather than private force, must 
be made. Neither should sympathy for labor’s cause rule out considera- 
tion of measures, including union incorporation if necessary, to regulate 
its activities. In the modern industrial age, no merely private individual 
should possess the “unregulated” prerogative of disrupting a delicate 
economic mechanism upon which the entire community depends.” 

As for the immediate problem of the sit-downs, he made a public 
threat of force. He had already declared it “elementary and undebat- 
able” that the preservation of law and order is the foundation of free 
society. At all costs the supremacy of public authority must be main- 
tained, for as Murphy stated: 

When the authority of governmental agencies is continually flouted or 

denied, confidence in government is angeres. and outraged citizens pre- 

pare to take the law into their own hands; democratic rule is endangered, 
and the way is prepared for the rule of mobs or dictators; worst of all, 


labor movements and organizations are discredited, faith in liberal demo- 
cratic government is permanently impaired and social progress is impeded. 


While I have consistently counseled resort to conference and negotiation, 
and sought to avoid the use of force, there is obviously a limit to this 
policy if orderly government, as we know it here, is to go on. No one 
should assume or infer that the government of this State will forsake its 
responsibility to maintain order and protect citizens in the full exercise 
of their legal rights. The Governor and other police officials have a sworn 
duty to perform in behalf of the people of this State, and they have no 
alternative but to perform it with all necessary vigor.™ 


Murphy’s “law and order” statement contained a clear warning to 
labor.” As a result, UAW officials Martin and Frankensteen refused to 
participate in the Detroit commission. Martin defied the court injunc- 
tion and threatened to call a general automobile strike unless the “brutal 
evictions and ruthless clubbing” of strikers in Detroit ceased at once. 
When a wild night of rioting took place among the cab-drivers in 
Chicago's Loop, a tremor of fear swept across the land.” Not only was 
there concern over “one big union” and Lewis’ alleged “ambition,” but 
there was anxiety over the implications of such widespread turbulence 
as well. Similar conflicts had rocked Great Britain in 1925, and Mus- 
solini’s rise to power had come on the heels of a crushed sit-down move- 
ment in Italy. Breaking into routine Senate debate, the aging Hiram 
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Johnson rose to “issue a feeble warning. . . . The most ominous thing in 
our national life today is the sit-down strike. It is bad for the Govern- 
ment, and in the long run it is worse for labor. If the sit-down strike is 
carried on with the connivance of the public authorities, then the warn- 
ing signals are out, and down that road that lurks a dictatorship.” Is 
the United States a government?’ queried Senator Lewis. If men can 
seize property, picket and defy courts with impunity, “what will be 
the end ?’’” 

For the moment the court-packing issue was moved aside as the 
Senate began to debate the cause of the dislocation and the disorder. 
Few Senators would defend the sit-down as legal; many denounced it as 
indefensible and “un-American”; but New Dealers found explanations 
for it in the previous behavior of management and the Supreme Court. 
Unless concentrated wealth and unjust living conditions were elimin- 
ated, said Senator Borah, “we will have something more than sit-down 
strikes in the United States.” Borah declared: 

No form of government, no form of constitution, however sacred in the 

minds of the people . . . can stand indefinitely against economic injustice 

which is undermining...a vast portion of the people of our country. ...We 
all must agree that obedience to law is the very foundation upon which free 
government rests. But the question is how to secure obedience. My conten- 
tion is that obedience from some and disobedience from others begets 


disobedience from all. . . . I cannot disassociate this lawlessness from the 
lawlessness in the business world... . 


It is a sad fact, observed Senator Hugo Black, that while the nation 
searched for means to achieve industrial peace, “the only thing that has 
yet been suggested that can legally be done is to use the bayonet and the 
gun.” “We stand today . . . with an insuperable, impossible obstacle to 
the passage of laws, either by the States or by the Federal Government” 
which would ameliorate the underlying causes of strikes in Michigan 
or give public officials power to restore the peace. That obstacle was 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and regarding their decision 
on the Wagner Act, allowed Senator Minton, “apparently there is a sit- 
down strike over there.”” 

The sit-downs furnished volatile grist for partisan mills. Inevit- 
ably, the strikes and the Supreme Court issue were linked. As the 
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Wagner Act moved to oral argument before the Court, government 
attorneys were citing the General Motors strike as evidence that “two 
colossal forces are standing astride the stream of commerce,” with 
“instantaneous” national effects.” Homer Martin was denouncing the 
Justices as “the greatest threat to democracy in the United States, out- 
side of fascism,” and many more were charging them with having judi- 
cially legislated a constitutional ‘‘no man’s land” between federal and 
state powers.”* While Senator O’Mahoney argued that it was no time to 
exact a “legalistic pound of flesh,” Senators Burke and George viewed 
the sit-downs as added proof of widespread disregard for law sponsored 
by those “in high places.” “That this condition is due in no small mea- 
sure to the unrestrained attack upon our courts,” said Senator Burke, 
“will I believe, be the verdict of history.””* Representative Hoffman, 
indeed, charged that in part the strikes were calculated to further Roose- 
velt’s assault on the Supreme Court.” Curious things were happening. 
Not only did the AFL suddenly appear benign, but some who had been 
strongest in advocating state’s rights and the limited power of the fed- 
eral government now were demanding its intervention in the Michigan 
strikes. 

For all his warnings to labor, the Governor of Michigan seemed 
either unwilling or unable to enforce his stand for “law and order” 
when the chips were down. Insisting again on the conference method, 
and officially refusing to enforce writs of bodily attachment until 
requested by local authorities, he was holding the “letter of the law” in 
abeyance as he began to arbitrate the Chrysler dispute. Technically, he 
did not refuse to enforce the orders of a court, but with thousands 
inside the plants and many more pickets outside, forcible eviction was 
obviously beyond local power, if not beyond the power of the militia 
itself; and it was known that he would exhaust all negotiation attempts 
first. No formal request for state assistance was ever made, nor was 
it offered.” 
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As a consequence, the pressure for an authoritative administration 
rebuke of the sit-down gathered heady momentum. “For the first time 
in their history,” wrote Walter Lippmann, “the American people are 
questioning whether the party in charge of their Government believes 
in law or is willing to sustain courts.” Presidential support for the 
strikes had been claimed by organizers in Detroit; and as Gifford of 
Pennsylvania remarked, “this is a time when silence speaks volumes.” 
Some like Senator Vandenberg would confine federal intervention to 
a public reproval of this “illegal contagion.” Others shared Senator 
Schwellenbach’s doubts about what a “public prayer meeting” by the 
President would accomplish. It was doubtful whether there was author- 
ity to intrude until the Court ruled on the Wagner Act, but from the 
Right there was a demand that the President invoke the Civil Rights Act 
which several chief executives in the past had used to quell industrial 
wars in the states.*° 

There were a few like Bernard of Wisconsin, Coffee of California, 
and Dean Green of Northwestern Law School who defended the legal- 
ity of the sit-downs as an extension of the right to strike.“* As The New 
Republic observed, people were mad mainly because it worked. “The 
outcry against the sit-down comes, 95 per cent of the time, from those 
who have never in the past supported collective bargaining. They 
demand that labor give up this effective weapon, but have no alterna- 
tive to propose.’’*? Even so, the great majority, according to Gallup, 
hoped that it would not become legal, and to a growing number it was 
shockingly revolutionary.** However unpleasant the prospect of its 
legalization might be for a man like Dean Landis of Harvard, to enter- 
tain the thought publicly was to open oneself to wide attack.* For the 
sit-down was an “alien” thing, “anarchy in its worst form,” declared 
Cox of Georgia; and Dies of Texas agreed. If the sit-down succeeds, 
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“America will fail.”** In the House, Clare Hoffman, Cox, and Dies 
formed a triumvirate demanding congressional investigation of the 
“communistic” CIO and presidential repudiation of the strikes. Hoff- 
man denounced the “cowardice” and duplicity of Roosevelt's “traitor- 
ous,” “hired-man” Murphy at every opportunity.“* While struggling to 
maintain the “rule of reason” in Michigan, Murphy received powerful 
Washington support from Senators Borah, Norris, Wagner, Brown, 
and Robinson. Their attitude helped to counteract the “ranting and 
roaring” of Hoffman in the House.®’ But the Governor himself did not 
remain silent. As usual he spoke in conciliatory terms of the rights and 
intentions of the disputants, yet he had little patience for the “swagger- 
ing, intolerant bravado which thrives on force and violence, and which, 
in the end, can only serve to make a bad situation very much worse.” 
The way out of deadlock was to avoid provocative acts and to have a 
“willingness to sit with an honest and law-abiding adversary at a con- 
ference table and to place faith in his sincerity and integrity of pur- 
pose.”’** 

For many the time had passed for accepting such a formula. 
Clearly both sides were in an ugly mood. From within the plants came 
another ultimatum that “we are resolved to protect our rights to our 
jobs with our lives.” This time the workers used stern language. The 
Governor's “law and order” statement was not calculated to insure 
their confidence. Remember, they wrote, “we elected you.” In any case 
he was left with no alternative: the choice between peace and war is 
“flatly up to you.” 

As Homer Martin called for a giant rally on the outside to demon- 
strate labor's solidarity, the temper of the nation was reaching a fever- 
ish pitch. While reporters flocked to Detroit to witness the “revolu- 
tion,” correspondents like Arthur Krock were writing that only future 
nistorians could judge whether “civil war was averted or social disinte- 
gration begun” by the New Deal policy of blessing this epidemic of sit- 
down strikes as an antidote for the conduct of the high court.” Attempt- 
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ing to avoid both, Murphy held his ground. Under Congressional fire 
and a deluge of letters, some of which contained personal threats, he 
declared that “the Governor will not permit himself to be stampeded.”" 
With assurances to the CIO president that he would not be arrested 
while in Michigan, he called a conference between Lewis and Walter 
Chrysler to explore means of adjustment before taking “extreme and 
costly measures.” Expecting a request for assistance from local police, 
he told Lewis that the state government “will employ all necessary and 
available means . . . to uphold public authority . . . and protect property 
rights in the interest of the general public.” 


“Your message suggests that I confer under duress,” replied Lewis. 
“Nevertheless, I agree to be present.” Murphy's invitation smacked of 
a threat that immediate settlement was the price for deferring eviction. 
It reflected, said Lewis, “the great weight of responsibility which he 
bears.” Walter Chrysler's response was no more auspicious for quick 
agreement. While the company would accept proportional representa- 
tion, exclusive recognition implied the closed shop, the check-off, and 
intolerable coercion of non-union employees. As for evacuation, this 
was the responsibility of the government and the union. “We will not 
enter into any trade to get the men out of the plants.” 


Meeting Lewis with the chief of the militia beside him to symbol- 
ize public power, the Governor negotiated a trade that same evening. 
On condition that Chrysler not resume production until a settlement 
was reached, Lewis agreed to order the men from the plants, which 
occurred the next day without incident.® After all the fuss, the strikers 
gave up possession of the factories with astonishing swiftness. From 
many quarters a wave of praise greeted the “good news”; but despite 
the start of contract negotiations, the debate raged on. Evacuation had 
occurred. Were the dangerous implications of the strikes resolved? 


There had been truces before. Viewed against other sit-downs 
throughout the country and the belligerency of union leaders, Murphy's 
optimistic assertion that the “spirit of the eve of Good Friday” pre- 
vailed over the first conference again seemed mistaken.* William 
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Green denounced the sit-down as detrimental to labor's long term 
interests. Even Representative McCormack scolded Secretary Perkins 
for having implied that the legality of the sit-down was not determined. 
Congressman Short of Missouri wanted to know why the President was 
“pussyfooting” with the CIO. The reason was simple, Representative 
Gifford was to reply: he had a $469,000 campaign contribution as a 
“plaster . . . over his mouth.” 


By attaching a rider to the Guffey Coal Bill to condemn the sit- 
down tactic, Senator Byrnes threw the Senate into another portentous, 
chicken-and-egg debate over who was responsible for it all. No Senator 
would endorse the strike; few added anything significant to what had 
been said before. In one notable address Senator Wagner again ex- 
plained that the sit-down strike was an inevitable response of men 
fighting for rights illegally denied them. Neely of West Virginia pro- 
tested Byrnes’ “‘gratuitous legislative insult’ to the miners who had 
taken no part in the disturbance. But to many Senators this was less 
important than the unbridled “lawlessness” sweeping the land. At least 
the Congress could speak out against it, said Senator Bailey. ‘I want to 
vote... 


Labor's militancy had become a great partisan issue. While Con- 
gress debated, from a group of Boston civic leaders, headed by Presi- 
dent Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, there came this tele- 
gram to Garner and the Senate demanding federal intervention to end 
the strikes: 


Armed insurrection — defiance of law, order and duly elected authority 
— is spreading like wildfire. It is rapidly growing beyond control. 

What determined action by the Governor of Michigan several weeks ago, 
or a few words of counsel by the President, would have ended summarily, 
now challenges the supremacy of government itself. 

No question of the right of labor to liberal wages and healthful work- 
ing conditions is involved. This is universally conceded. The issue is far 
more vital... . 

If minority groups can seize premises illegally, hold indefinitely, refuse 
admittance to owners or managers, resist by violence and threaten bloodshed 
all attempts to dislodge them, and intimidate properly constituted author- 
ity to the point of impotence, then freedom and liberty are at an end, 
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government becomes a mockery, superseded by anarchy, mob rule and 
ruthless dictatorship. 


“Quit hiding under the beds,” scolded the Detroit Free Press. That 
dreaced sign of revolution, the demonstration in Cadillac Square, had 
been ‘far more orderly than the celebration of the Detroit Tigers win- 
ning the world series—and only about one tenth the size.” When the 
greatest barrier to street demonstrations was the lack of parking space 
for the workers’ cars, rebellion had hardly been in sight.” Murphy felt 
the same way. The trespass was ended; bona fide collective bargaining 
was underway. Taking time out from the conferences, he lashed back at 
his critics. Rather than encouraging industrial strife, the General Motors 
settlement had reduced it. “What if there had been a bloody massacre 
in Flint?” he asked. Any serious fighting there would have “precipi- 
tated labor conflict of the greatest magnitude for the entire nation.” 
Certainly the sit-down was illegal, but did this justify “plunging people 
into fratricidal conflict when a controversy can be settled peacefully” ? 
“I have been urged to ‘shoot the workers out and thus end the sit-down 
strikes once and for all,’”’ he told an off-year election audience. If that 
is the policy the people want, then “they will have to get another man 
for Governor of Michigan.” 

As with unemployment relief earlier, Michigan was “blazing a 
new trail.” Its government was attempting to demonstrate: ‘First, 
obedience to authority, and to show the wisdom of it. Second, the 
adjudication of issues amicably and in a spirit of reason in conferences. 
While we have had our difficulties here, the reasons for it are obvious.” 
The sit-downs are ‘symptoms of a fundamental social disorder,” natu- 
ral reactions against the humiliations of depression and “‘the historic 
hostility in this area to any organization of any kind.” In its deeper 
roots, the problem was one of “immense human equations” so vast and 
complex that no man could solve them by “strict legalism” or “exact 
legal justice.” It is the duty of all citizens to obey the courts, but it is 
equally axiomatic that “laws must be just and ample so that great 
human movements don’t start bursting through legal structures which 
do not meet their needs.” We hear talk that there is a revolution in this 
country,” said Murphy. ‘“That is sheer and utter nonsense.” These were 
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honest American workingmen, seeking their rights to a greater share in 
the richness of American life. If they were wrong in their methods, 
“they can be taught and the lesson need not be written in blood.”*™ 


All sides had to learn that “justice and fairness and peaceful pro- 
cedure must prevail." As if to verify the possibility, eleven days of 
negotiation brought the Chrysler dispute to a contractual end. Combin- 
ing exclusive bargaining privileges with mutual pledges against intimi- 
dation of non-union employees, the accord produced a momentary 
calm." The Hudson and Reo strikes were settled quickly along similar 
lines. During an uproarious session, the Dies Resolution to investigate 
the CIO was rejected in the House, and the Senate altered the Byrnes 
rider into a general resolution condemning all lawlessness in industrial 
relations—sit-downs, industrial espionage, and refusal to bargain col- 
lectively. Once again the Governor of Michigan was widely acclaimed 
for having performed a “‘miracle.” After most people had given up, he 
had won “another victory for the rule of reason and the conference 
method.”?* 


Ill 


But Michigan’s labor troubles were far from finished. Supreme 
Court approval of the Wagner Act a week after the Chrysler settlement 
touched off another surge of labor disputes over the country. The ob- 
vious national impact of the strikes in Michigan may have weighed 
heavily among Justices who pulled the “switch in time” of the Jones- 
Laughlin decision." Had they changed earlier, they probably would 
have “greatly minimized the difficulties in Michigan,” as the Governor 
believed.” But once labor began to assert its newly won rights, the 
resistance of Little Steel and other industries indicated that more was 
at stake than a rule of law. The violence that raged through Kentucky, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania only heightened the fact that, while 
armies were rumbling through Asia and Europe, America was engrossed 
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in an insular struggle of her own concerning a basic revision of the 
workingman’s place in society. “Industrial relations” had become a 
great national problem. 

Though in retrospect the strikes of 1937 support the proposition 
that the American labor movement has been one of the most violent, 
yet the least revolutionary in the world, it could have been doubted 
then. Throughout the spring and summer, the front pages of the na- 
tional press resembled sporting scoreboards as the “Day's Strike De- 
velopments” were summarized over the country." American industrial 
warfare was going modern as strikers shot an aircraft flying supplies 
to non-union workers trapped inside picketed steel mills.” Opinions 
had long since solidified around poles of previous prejudice, but a 
whole new vocabulary came into use with no great precision in terms. 
While UAW organizers Reuther and Frankensteen were beaten outside 
his gates, Henry Ford told his “fellow” workmen that unions were “the 
worst things that ever struck this earth.” “Fordism is fascism,” replied 
Homer Martin, but industrial unionism was no less communism to 
those like Senator Holt."® 

The middle ground was growing slimmer all the time. After ten 
workers were killed and one hundred wounded in the Republic Steel 
riots at Chicago, when the streets of Michigan’s capital were overrun 
with demonstrators, and a future Supreme Court Justice came close to 
having his car overturned in Ohio as he was called a “dirty strike- 
breaker’’ and a “company rat,” it was difficult to maintain dispassionate 
judgment. 

Even before the Chrysler dispute was over, a rising swell or irri- 
tation against sit-down strikes had become evident. In Pennsylvania 
three thousand ‘minute men” farmers forced strikers from the Hershey 
Chocolate plant. The premier of Ontario warned the UAW that sit- 
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downers would be jailed in his province, and Vermont outlawed the 
tactic. The Michigan Senate passed bills making felonies of sit-downs 
or bargaining while one was in progress. Someone had to take a stand 
against sit-down strikes, said its sponsor. Though the bills were harsh, 
they were not dealing with ‘‘a Sunday School picnic.”?” 

Murphy shared the view that sit-down strikes were getting “out 
of hand.”’** It was eminently a minority weapon, a double-edged sword 
that could be turned against union leadership itself. In less than three 
weeks after the General Motors contract was signed, twenty sit-downs 
had occurred in the company’s Michigan plants. Within three months, 
the total rose to over two hundred. Sit-downs had become so common 
that on one occasion when a few workers who finished early sat down 
to wait the whistle, the oncoming shift assumed another strike was on 
and returned home. This was an unfortunate “joke,” Homer Martin 
explained; all these wildcat strikers were “just a bunch of nuts.’"* Yet 
unauthorized strikes were no laughing matter to companies trying to 
operate or to those who believed in union responsibility. Not only did 
they add fuel to Green’s charges that the CIO was “in bed with com- 
munists,” but the impression that the union was composed of uncontrol- 
lable “young hot-heads” supported Little Steel’s argument that a con- 
tract with the CIO was meaningless.""* Soon the leadership sought to 
tighten the reins of discipline by entreaty, threats, and an occasional 
outburst by Martin himself that “stool-pigeons” and radicals were 
aboard. 

Against these flare-ups Murphy combined conciliatory talk with a 
steadily hardening policy. As the locals built trivial issues into the big 
one of “capital versus labor,” he chastened the “‘supersensitive” rank 
and file who took “the bit by the teeth” every time they had a griev- 
ance.""® At the same time he appealed for tolerance. In charting ‘new 
labor relationships,” the country was on an “unknown sea.” It was 
understandable that fledgling labor leaders should be unseasoned and 
workers impulsive. In any case, the only way to make labor responsible 
was by the security of organization. Springing from past distrust and 
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from the fact that neither company nor union was accustomed to new 
grievance procedures, current instability required the baim of “mutual 
forbearance and patience when either side makes mistakes.” 

Despite this counsel of moderation, a significant change in em- 
phasis came over Murphy as labor began to feel its oats in the summer 
of 1937. The change had been observable in the Detroit evictions and 
in his public threats to Lewis, but in time his talk became downright 
tough. In May a sit-down strike at the troublesome Consumers Power 
plant in the Saginaw Valley brought forth irate comment: “I have 
ordered both sides to appear in my office. . . . There will be other orders 
... if the strike is not halted immediately.” The state would not permit 
sit-downs or curtailed services in public utilities.” 

While 330,000 workers were idled by strikes in the nation at the 
peak of the steel and rubber disputes, one hellish week in June brought 
Michigan and its Governor close to exasperation.”® First there was a 
riot among lumberjacks in the north after vigilantes had ousted sit- 
downers at Newberry, requiring troops to restore peace. Two days later 
several thousand CIO sympathizers marched on Lansing, declaring a 
“holiday,” closed factories and downtown businesses, halted traffic, 
and invaded public buildings in protest over the midnight arrest of eight 
pickets, including the wife of the local UAW president. Driving back 
from Detroit, the Governor was stopped by state police who informed 
him that they had insufficient numbers to disperse the demonstrators. 
Speeding to the capitol, he told the disgruntled husband, “don’t be 
silly . . . you can’t do it”; but he conciliated the crowd. “It is not neces- 
sary for you to use unreasonable and arbitrary measures to gain your 
ends.” ‘There will be no injustice practiced upon you while your 
Governor can prevent it.” “You know you will get your rights.”’ 
Huddling with demonstration leaders and city officials, Murphy ob- 
tained speedy bail for the jailed pickets, and the “holiday” was ended. 
But the Grand Rapids Herald roared, ““Whose Governor” spoke to 
these outlaws? It was “Your Governor, the Governor of the Mob. Not 
the Governor of Michigan.” 

Stepping off a train at Pittsburgh for the commencement exercises 
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at Duquesne, Murphy was jolted next by reports that Flint and the Sagi- 
naw Valley had been paralyzed when strikers pulled control switches 
at the Consumers Power plant on hearing the terms of settlement con- 
tracted by the CIO and the parent Illinois-Southern utility. “They can’t 
do that,” he said. “They haven’t any right to call a strike of this kind.” 
“The conduct of labor in this case is as despotic as capital’s has ever 
been.” Threatening to fly back to Michigan unless electricity were 
turned on immediately, Murphy received assurances from Lewis that 
there had been a “misunderstanding,” which was another way of say- 
ing that union leaders were having difficulty securing rank and file ap- 
proval for compromise agreements.’ 

While CIO leaders brought the power cut-off to an end, a picket 
line across a public street at the Newton Steel plant in Monroe was 
smashed by a town “army” headed by a mayor who was “open shop 
and proud of it.” Supported by an offer of arms from Clare Hoffman, 
the strike-breaking had been threatened for days. At the last minute, 
the Governor attempted to stop the conflict but failed. The CIO was 
in a minority, and the mill had been located there through the town’s 
collective solicitation. The action was immensely popular; but the 
UAW threatened to retaliate against “the Fascist leaders of Monroe” 
by holding a mass tri-state demonstration in the town. Frightened by 
the threat, the mayor appealed for a declaration of martial law from 
the Governor, who refused. After an extended wrangle, Murphy ar- 
ranged agreement that “the rights of speech and assembly” would be 
protected, even if by a “Sabbath truce,” state police protection, and 
virtual isolation of the union rally. 

While there were no more incidents in Monroe, the episode 
aroused tremendous indignation. Hoffman called Murphy a “traitor” ; 
Vandenberg introduced a resolution to congratulate Mayor Knaggs; 
and as limited picketing resumed, a group of “young Nationalists” 
formed, declaring that “the people of Michigan need protection against 
the Governor.” From North Carolina came reports that one J. W. 
Lindau had offered to raise two million dollars to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Governor Earle or Murphy for the presidency. 

All these difficulties were reflected in Murphy's pet project, the 
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Michigan Labor Relations Act. An outgrowth of the Chrysler-Detroit 
disputes, the bill attempted to regulate the entire field of industrial 
relations by defining the rights of labor, the authority of the courts to 
enjoin, and the power of the state to intervene in industrial disputes. 
Although it followed the Wagner Act in guaranteeing the right to 
bargain and strike without notice, it went much farther by granting 
power to the Governor to seize public utilities if either party refused 
to bargain. Giving the state authority to investigate controversies with- 
out invitation, it also placed limits on stranger picketing and blockage 
of public highways during disputes."* Homer Martin opposed the bill 
from the beginning, and others objected to the seizure power as in- 
cipient socialism; but Murphy insisted on retaining many of its restric- 
tive features. While “every legitimate right of labor must be recog- 
nized,” these did not include the right to block highways, examine 
passengers, or call wildcat strikes in public utilities. “Doing these 
things,” the Governor admonished, “is not becoming to good citizen- 
ship.” As others had said in February, “every illegal act begets some 
other illegal act or excess.” 

At the same time, he entreated labor to discipline itself. Needless 
stoppages were undermining the economic strength of the entire com- 
munity. Once labor’s rights to bargain were “guaranteed by govern- 
ment, there isn’t any excuse for paralysis of our economic life.” More 
than this, the ‘“‘anarchistic” and “communist methods” of the union 
were discrediting the whole movement in the eyes of the public. With 
Lewis and Martin, he began to warn the CIO against communist in- 
filtration. He openly charged that Communists had aggravated the 
automobile strikes, the Lansing Holiday, and the power cut-off in 
order to disrupt the peaceful recognition of labor's rights.’ 

These were ‘‘timely warnings,” commented the Muskegon Chron- 
icle, but the proof of whether the Governor was standing “‘on the side 
of government or anarchy” would depend on his approval of the state 
labor relations act.’*’ By the time it reached his desk, it was a com- 
promise-toughened measure. Though the bill did not mention the sit- 
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down, the Governor lost his seizure power. William Green voiced his 
opposition to the measure’s restrictions on picketing and the strike. 
Vetoing the measure on the ground it could never succeed without 
the support of those interests “primarily affected by it,” Murphy called 
a special session to reconsider especially the clause on stranger picket- 
ing; but he went down to miserable defeat when, after a fistfight, the 
Senate repassed the original bill and adjourned. To conservatives, its 
restrictions on labor were already at the irreducible minimum.” Still, 
the very nature of the bill was a “significant straw in the wind” to the 
New York Times. True friends of labor in Michigan were moving 
away from the essentially “partisan” philosophy of the Wagner Act by 
curbing labor abuses in order to end what business was calling “labor 
anarchy with a government guarantee. .. .”!”° 


It was obvious that the country was getting fed up with industrial 
strife. In the same week that Murphy’s labor relations bill was passed 
in Michigan, the President broke his long silence on the steel strikes 
by casting “a plague on both your houses,” only to receive a famous 
rebuke from John L. Lewis about the behavior it “behooves” a guest 
to follow towards his host.’® Nevertheless, the rising signs of foreign 
war and domestic recession had convinced even union leaders that it 
was time to “rake in sail.’"*' By the fall of 1937, the Governor of 
Michigan was sending troops to quell industrial disturbances with 
alacrity, deploring the “division in labor's ranks” and issuing exhorta- 
tions for national unity. Government and business must end “their un- 
necessary and stupid feud,” he declared. “We should all seek with one 
accord to preserve the advance that we have made.”*? When a wildcat 
sit-down occurred in the Pontiac plant at Flint to repudiate a recently 
negotiated agreement barring sit-downs, Murphy was rumored to 
have told the UAW he would blast the strikers out by force. Although 
it is doubtful that he would have carried through the threat, the quick 
evacuation indicated that all but spasmodic sit-downs were over. Public 
opinion and the legal security of labor’s rights had killed them, said 
the Governor. What was needed now was ‘‘stability in employment 
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and business.” Although the strikes had been justified in the winter 
because labor's rights were insecure and business was thriving, the sit- 
down was now discredited and inexcusable. 

The proper way to settle grievances is not to suspend the authority of 
law by taking possession of a shop or factory. That is not collective bar- 
gaining. The proper way and the American way is the way of friendly 
conference and negotiation in the spirit of reason and good faith. The 
other way leads to anarchy, and eventually to arbitrary and despotic rule. 

The government has shown every consideration for the rights and 
interests of workers and . . . will continue to do so. But it also has a duty 
to see that the laws of the land are observed and governmental authority is 
maintained. Otherwise democratic rule will not endure and individual 
liberty will perish in the land of its birth.15% 


The Governor speaks “wisely and well” these days, commented 
the Benton Harbor News-Palladium. ‘“What a name he could have 
made for himself” had he only enforced this stand at the beginning 
rather than at the end of a “disgraceful” period of anarchy. Murphy's 
“right about face” was widely noted in Michigan. Had he learned some 
lessons, too? Though Representative Hoffman regretted that it came 
only after the sit-down had boomeranged against the CIO leadership 
itself, Murphy resented any implication that he had reversed himself. 
“Conditions have changed,” he explained.“* He staunchly defended 
his previous policy on the sit-downs, but his stiffening attitude was 
plain to see. Recession and advances in union recognition were novel 
justification for such a shift on the legality of the tactic, the Lansing 
State Journal remarked." But it was true nonetheless that Michigan's 
mighty industrial conflict of 1937 had come to a shaky suspension. 


i IV 


In retrospect, Murphy's administration was one of superior attain- 
ment. Despite the recession of 1938 and a Republican Senate, almost 
every major plank of his platform was achieved. Failure on the labor 
relations act, rural electrification, and a minimum wage was more than 
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offset by the establishment of the secret primary, social security, oc- 
cupational disease laws, and teacher tenure. Notable improvements 
were made in penal and health facilities as well as in the administration 
of public finance. Even though his policy of recession relief produced 
a deficit and consequent charges of “unprecedented profligacy,” after 
several governors had failed, Murphy scored a triumph with his crusade 
to install civil service." 

Nevertheless, as the campaign of 1938 got off to an unusually 
early start, it was apparent that Murphy's labor policy overshadowed 
everything else in his record. Endorsement by the Communist party 
inevitably touched off charges that his conduct had been inspired in 
Moscow. Republican opponents accused him of fellow-travelling, and 
in the midst of the battle, the Dies Committee launched its career by 
conducting hearings into the links between Communism and the sit- 
downs at Flint. Among the witnesses were the heads of the Flint Al- 
liance and Judge Gadola, who had issued the second General Motors 
injunction. Neither Murphy nor the participants in the dispute were 
heard as he was charged with “treason” and participation in the ‘‘com- 
plete breakdown of civil authority” in Michigan.” The sit-down strikes 
and the Lansing Holiday had been “instigated” by Communists, said 
Dies; and while “open rebellion” took place under his very office 
window, the Governor did nothing but appease. The implications were 
plain. 

They were “lurid” and “flagrantly unfair,” rejoined the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In a special statement to the press, Roosevelt 
countered that “on the threshold of a vital Gubernatorial election,” 
the House Un-American Activities Committee was permitting a “coterie 
of disgruntled Republican officeholders” to make capital against a 
“true American . . . a profoundly religious, able and law-abiding Gover- 
nor” without hearing his version of the affair.* Murphy agreed: 
“Pocket-sized Napoleons” were deliberately distorting his labor policy 
for partisan ends. Though he repudiated Communist support and at- 
tempted to make the issue “progressive versus reactionary” govern- 
ment, he was steadily forced on the defensive regarding the strikes. 
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“My friends,” he would begin, “I wasn’t the author of the sit-down 
strike. I inherited it.” Then over and over he would explain that his 
course had prevented bloody “civil war” and lasting rancor in the state. 
When Roosevelt made a national radio address to endorse Murphy's 
“democratic wisdom” in a situation that had frightened a whole coun- 
try, the contest took on national significance. While the Administration 
purged elsewhere, it sent Ickes and Jackson to defend the loyal disciple 
in Michigan. One of the most heated elections in the state’s history had 
become a test of the New Deal.’* 


As the smoke cleared around street placards reportedly reading, 
“Vote Christian, Vote Republican,” Murphy emerged a clear loser. 
Increased strength in the depressed northern peninsula could not offset 
heavy losses sustained in the industrial areas which had suffered strikes. 
Given Michigan’s Republican tradition and chronic Democratic divi- 
sion, defeat by a 93,000 margin was not overwhelming.” Murphy ex- 
plained his defeat as a “tragic interruption” of progressive administra- 
tion in Michigan due to revived conservative habit and a national shift 
in mood."* But it was undeniable that the sit-downs were an important 
ingredient behind that shift. The court-packing plan and toleration of 
militant labor activities had produced a momentous fissure in Demo- 
cratic solidarity. The Senate debate on both issues reflected a funda- 
mental parting of the ways between Southern and liberal Democrats. 
Neither the New Deal nor Murphy would ever be quite the same. 


Peace-loving Frank Murphy had become a symbol of the New 
Dealer's alleged disregard for property and the reign of law. Having 
compromised the rights of property and helped the CIO get its foot 
in the door, it was irrelevant for him to plead that “the greatest in- 
dustrial crisis in history was settled in an atmosphere of justice and 
reason, without the suppression of a liberty or the loss of a single 


139. Detroit Times, dateline October 25, 1937; Detroit Free Press, October 29, 1938; 
Flint Journal, October 22, 1938. “The Nation watches the reactionary and the 
spoilsman challenge the government of a progressive,” Murphy asserted. Detroit 
Free Press, October 29, 1938. 

140. NYT, November 5, 1938, p. 5:3. 

141. As reported by Hook of Michigan, Cong. Rec., January 11, 1939, p. 209. 

142. Official Directory and Legislature Manual, State of Michigan, 1943-44, p. 267. NYT, 
November 10, 1938, p. 26:5. Also, Business Week, November 12, 1938. 

143. Murphy, “Tragic Interruption,” The Nation, v. 147 (December 3, 1938), » PP. 589- 
90. For FDR orders, see NYHT, January 3, 1939, which was denied in “Attorney 
General Frank Murphy Answers Bernarr MacFadden,” Liberty Magazine, February 
25, 1939. 
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life.“ People like Clare Hoffman never forgave him. More important, 
Murphy had suspended a court order. The business of the executive 
was to enforce the law at its first breach, without equivocating behind 
technicalities such as discredited injunction or non-interference in local 
affairs. There comes a time when armed force, and perhaps a few 
drops of blood, are necessary to uphold the dignity of law.“ As 
Governor General of the Philippines, Murphy himself had not flinched 
from this necessity when he had threatened force to prevent the aging 
Aguinaldo from obstructing the installation of Manuel Quezon’s new 
Commonwealth government. Why was Michigan different? Possessing 
an ingrained habit of political pedagogy, he had constantly lectured 
Filipinos that “all officials must be humble before the majesty of the 
law.”""** How could his conduct during the strikes be squared with his 
own past preachment? 

The full answer was not forthcoming until Roosevelt's surprise 
nomination of the defeated Governor of Michigan to be Attorney 
General in 1939. Although the controversy over Murphy's appointment 
was overshadowed by the simultaneous nomination of Harry Hopkins 
as Secretary of Commerce, stiff opposition was evident against ‘another 
insult to right-thinking people.” Other than Roosevelt's rumored 
Machiavellian streak, what possible qualification did “the man” who 
was “responsible for the breakdown of law” in Michigan have to ad- 
minister the nation’s top law-enforcement agency ?"*? While Senators 
and editorialists debated the matter, the nominee threw a blockbuster 
of his own into the melee. Despite acceptance by a Senate Judiciary 
sub-committee, he insisted that public confidence required him “to tell 
the real story” of the sit-down affair by cross-examination.* Somewhat 
taken aback by the unusual request, Senator Logan reopened the hear- 
ings, and what Murphy revealed was even more startling. 

In a word, he had broken the original General Motors strike by 
a private ultimatum to John L. Lewis. Explaining his strike strategy as 


144. “Tragic Interruption,” op. cit., p. 589. 

145. Senator Bailey, Cong. Rec., January 19, 1939, pp. 421-22. 

146. J. R. Hayden, The Philippines: A Study in National Development (New York: 
Macmillan, 1942), pp. 428-32; and “Message to the 10th Philippine Legislature 
in its Final Session,” November 14, 1935, reprinted, Annual Report of the Gover- 
nor General, 1935, 75th Cong., 1st Sess., House Document 100, pp. 13 and 19. 

147. See editorials of Chicago Daily Tribune and Traffic World, reprinted, Cong. Rec., 
January 5, 1939, p.93 and February 17, 1939, p. 1542; and Mark Sullivan, NYHT, 
January 3, 1939, p. 11:7. 

148. Detroit News, January 6, 1939; and NYT, January 13, 1939, p. 40:2. 
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the peaceful enforcement of the laws intent by a quiet, big stick, 
Murphy maintained that, “of course,” the sit-downs were illegal. More- 
over, they had been “thoroughly discredited.” Certainly he believed in 
property rights as “one of the pillars upon which our economy, indeed, 
our democracy is based.” But protection of property did not require 
shedding blood of honest Americans with long-standing grievances. 
Rather than suspending the law, he had merely postponed writs of 
bodily attachment over a weekend because “peace was imminent.” To 
insure it, he had issued a private threat of force to the CIO president 
which brought capitulation and speedy settlement. At the request of 
Senator Burke he read the text of his threat to Lewis; it was a carefully 
considered statement that, while peaceful negotiation was the aim, 
continued occupation of the plants and defiance of public authority 
“have not at any time been viewed as lawful or right.” It expressed the 
view that although the claims or equity of today may become the law 
of tomorrow, the courts had spoken and it was not the function of the 
executive to review their judgment. Since the parties had failed to 
reach a basis of agreement, it was time to comply with the court order. 
Sworn to uphold the law, Murphy wrote, “I have no alternative but to 
perform this duty to the best of my ability.” Furthermore, that duty 
went to the heart of democratic government itself. As he reminded the 
labor leader: 


The constitutional authority of the courts must be respected if we are 
to have orderly government and orderly peaceful society, with security for 
ae and property and freedom from arbitrary action and coercion. 

is is as important to workers as it is to employers. It is essential to the 
preservation of democratic principles. 


While . . . it is my firm conviction . . . that we should employ all legitimate 
and lawful means to advance and protect those larger human interests 
which are called “human rights,” and thereby secure wider enjoyment of 
pope liberty and individual happiness among our people, it should not 

forgotten that personal liberty will be of little value to our people if 
the authority and integrity of our courts are not preserved and property 
rights are not protected.'4° 


Written several weeks before the rest of the nation began to de- 
bate the issue in these terms, the very language of the letter was the 
same which had been so extensively praised in the Governor's later 
149. Hearing, op. cit., pp. 3, 7, and 10-12. The incident was confirmed by James F. 


Dewey. ‘‘I was present. He read Lewis the ultimatum . . . and did so in a fashion 
which left no doubt as to his determination.” NYT, January 18, 1939. 
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public statements. Apparently, Murphy's “‘right-about-face” had only 
been from private to public expression. Could there be any doubt that 
he was devoted to law? “I believe in vigorous law enforcement,” he 
told the Senators; but an executive’s duty is to hold the people’s respect 
for law as well as to force their compliance. Deeper than disobedience 
from a few common criminals, the sit-down crisis called for conciliatory 
measures to attain the ultimate end of all laws—to “preserve public 
order and insure public safety” without destroying allegiance to govern- 
ment itself. While there had been disappointments, Murphy added, the 
result was one of which no believer “in the reign of law need be 
ashamed.” 

It was an impressive argument. Though some raised the spectre of 
politics to explain why his hand had not been revealed for two hectic 
years, Murphy's Senate performance raised his national stock over- 
night. Effectively sealing his confirmation as Attorney General, the 
Senate testimony also reflected how deeply the industrial disorders in 
Michigan penetrated his thinking. Long before the Senate hearing, 
Murphy had summoned history, natural right and social analysis to his 
defense. To justify his policy he was forced to think through the prob- 
lems of industrial peace and political obedience as few contemporary 
politicians have ever had to do. The result was a virtual handbook of 
the liberal statesman’s approach to life. 

The first tenet of this approach obviously was peaceful settlement. 
“Violence,” he said, “is a disgrace to civilized man.” Solving nothing, 
violence only bred more of its own kind. Throughout the history of 
American labor relations there stood out, “like a thorn in the side of 
humanity, the utter hopeless, demoralizing futility of the whole phi- 
losophy of force.” What did anyone remember of Haymarket, Ludlow, 
or even the Bonus March affairs except to regret that men had been 
mauled? A condition rather than a theory, the strikes in Michigan 
could furnish “an incomparable opportunity for enlightened govern- 
ment to show its worth.”*™ 

Murphy's policy involved more than non-violence. With most 
students of industrial relations, he embraced the principle of a balance 


150. Hearing, op. cit., pp. 4-8. 

151. Detroit News, January 15, 1939; and NYT, January 18, 1939, p. 18:3. Lippmann, 
“Mr. Murphy Tells His Story,” NYHT, January 17, 1939, p. 17:1. 

152. Kalamazoo Gazette, April 5, 1938; “Selected Addresses,” op. cit., pp. 20-21; Hear- 
ing, op. cit., p. 3. 
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of power between contending private groups. The nub of the question 
is, at what point is equilibrium reached? Clearly, he believed that labor 
required greater protection before it could reach parity in the arena. 
Against a philosophy such as Ford’s that workingmen sold their free- 
dom by joining unions, he countered that “they're lost if they don’t.” 
The right-to-work was an invitation for employers to divide and rule. 
Only collective labor power could match the power of a corporation. 
In effect, his policy of neutrality did favor labor in the sense that it 
helped labor secure a position of strength. By doing so, he acted as he 
said with “historical knowledge” that “the rules do change” and that 
the worker’s “God-given right to a job at a living wage” had never 
been so carefully delineated in law as those of the propertied.™ It 
was the duty of government to assist laboring men achieve their birth- 
right. Otherwise, ‘‘the threat of dictatorship will continue to plague 
a 

In resolving the sit-down crisis, Murphy accepted this larger re- 
sponsibility. The presence of a sympathetic administration provided 
labor not only with a favorable climate to test its power, but also one 
with government as an active participant. For New Dealers, these 
strikes were symptoms of deep social unrest which threatened political 
democracy and social justice. Government had to protect both. Out of 
compassion for the worker and fear for the preservation of freedom 
itself, Murphy was willing to subordinate “blind legalism” to humani- 
tarian goals. The result was that he “more than any other official helped 
labor win power.”"™ 

Yet one wonders what might have happened had a less sympathetic 
regime been in office. Given the mood of the workers at the time, given 
the violence that occurred where vigilantes were permitted to roam 
freely, was there any alternative to government accommodation? Could 
traditional strike-breaking techniques or official force have thwarted 
the CIO’s ultimate recognition? The history of the labor movement 
since 1937 suggests otherwise. Thus, to Murphy, the great lesson of 
the strike was simple: industrial disorder was to be cured not by shoot- 
153. NYT, April 15, 1937, p. 15:1. The balance of power theme runs throughout the 

major labor addresses. See, e.g., “Selected Addresses,” op. cit., pp. 33-40; 47-51; 

and ‘The Shaping of a Labor Policy,” Joc. cit. 
154. NYT, December 30, 1938, p. 3:8; “Selected Addresses,” op. cit., p.50; and “The 

Shaping of a Labor Policy,” op cit., p. 451. 


155. “Selected Addresses,” op. cit., p. 101. 
156. Victor Riesel, Las Vegas Sun, February 12, 1957. 
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ing workers but by attacking root causes. The fundamental problems 
were the economic insecurity and impersonality of modern industrial- 
ism. As Murphy expressed it, industrialism had subjected the individual 
to a complex mechanism and conditions “over which he has only partial 
control.” 


It is our task to free him. It is important, therefore, that our laws and 
political institutions keep steady pace with changes in the political and 
social economy of the country in order that government shall not lack 
power and means to deal with new conditions which may arise from time 
to time to menace our national welfare and challenge the safety and per- 
manence of our economic and political institutions.’ 


157. “Selected Addresses,” op cit., p. 12. 








A THEORY OF TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT: 
THE ROLE OF THE “AUTONOMOUS” WORKMAN 


BENSON SOFFER 


Students of the American trade union movement have argued that 
workers in managerial or supervisory positions would not join trade 
unions or could not be organized. These workers, the argument goes, 
had interests sharply different from the mass of labor or identified 
themselves psychologically with their employers.’ 

It is the purpose of this essay to question this widely held view, 
especially as it relates to industries which do not have large production- 
management hierarchies. We shall attempt to show that: 

1. Many of the pioneer AFL unions were founded by these alleg- 
edly unorganizable, “autonomous” workmen, and they were among the 
union’s most highly organized groups.” 

2. These workmen exerted very strong, if not dominant, influence 
in shaping the structure and policies of the pioneer unions. 

3. Their power was derived from their duai status as suppliers 
of managerial services and of skilled labor. 


Examples of the Unionization of Autonomous Workmen 


Table 1 provides a capsule summary of occupational areas in which 
the unionization of autonomous workmen was significant in the pre- 


1. See, for example, John T. Dunlop’s “The Development of Labor Organization: A 
“Theoretical Framework” in Richard A. Lester and Joseph Shister, Insights into Labor 
Issues (New York: Macmillan, 1948). Dunlop contends that “. . . in situations in 
which individual employees expect to become foremen and then owners of their own 
business, permanent and stable organization is virtually impossible.” (p. 184) 

2. The concept of the ‘‘autonomous” workman or of “autonomy’ ‘is used throughout this 
study to denote the power of workmen to make decisions with the acquiescence of the 
business firm within production-management functional areas. Specifically, this means 
some significant degree of control by the workman over the quantity and quality of 
production; the choice and maintenance of equipment; the methods of wage payment 
and determination of individual wages and hours; the scheduling and assignment of 
work; recruitment, hiring, layoff and transfer; training and promotion of personnel ; 
other related conditions of work. 


BENSON SOFFER /s assistant professor of industry in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Pittsburgh. 
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1914 period. But it should also be noted that even today some of the 
nation’s most important unions include influential groups of autono- 
mous workmen. 

Thus in transportation, where traveling crews need supervision, 
the number of supervisors unions is substantial. The airline pilots are 
an outstanding example of workmen who have entire responsibility for 
crew, equipment, and passengers. Railroad conductors supervise train 
crews, including locomotive engineers; locomotive engineers supervise 
and train firemen-helpers. Yard conductors in turn are supervised by 
unionized yardmasters. In the maintenance-of-way gangs, the section 
foremen are the key occupational group in the union. The Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks organizes “head” clerks, who are supervisors. In 
water transport, the Masters, Mates, and Pilots and the Marine En- 
gineers are composed of autonomous workmen. The National Mari- 
time Union has autonomous workmen as tugboat officers. Longshore- © 
men have organized hiring bosses. Many owner-operator contract 
drivers and driver-salesmen belong to the Teamsters. Unionized band- 
leaders employ and supervise musicians. All the major printing trade 
and building trade unions organize foremen. Many self-employed 
“contractors” belong to the unions of the Operating Engineers, the 
Bricklayers, and the Carpenters. Journeymen barbers, cigarmaker jour- 
neymen, “one-man printers” of the Typographical Union are admit- 
tedly self-employed and have been important, especially in smaller city 
locals. Autonomous workmen not only are found in small scale estab- 
lishments; they are often key union members in large firms. The as- 
sistant managers of chain stores are often affiliated with the unions of 
Meatcutters or Retail Clerks. The rollers in steel mills, and the paper 
machine tenders influence the level of production; they train and super- 
vise their crews and have considerable responsibility for materials and 
equipment. 

All these examples show that management functions are shared 
with skilled manual workmen to a degree that is not now adequately 
3. Thus far, the theoretical economic and industrial relations concepts used by many 

researchers have been so abstract and simplified that they hide rather than illuminate 
many important, subtle, causal forces from the theoreticians themselves. Conventional 
theories tend to assume that coordination and control are supplied by the im 

price mechanism. Modern management theories are not helpful when they define 
management as “getting results through people.” The power to make decisions affect- 
ing production is vital, whether this is done through the exercise of authority over 


others, through inter-organizational negotiations, or through utilization of an inde- 
pendent status. 
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recognized.* Work organizations are built around autonomous work- 
men “managing” in the shop or in small specialty subcontracting firms. 
In small scale industry especially, a skilled worker who is a supervisory 
workman can become a petty contractor or self-employed. 

In view of the evidence even the great authority of the Webbs and 
Commons cannot remain unchallenged. The Webbs were prejudiced 
against independent artisans and were anxious to deny that modern 
trade unions are outgrowths of the craft guilds. Their strong biases 
led them to overlook the traditions of organization which are at least 
as much a part of the artisan’s psychology as the irregular anarchistic 
habits which they stressed. Commons erred in denying that the early 
craftsmen’s organizations were unions. Lloyd Ulman has shown that 
many national unions of purest pedigree also had “employer” mem- 
bers.* 


Industrial Causes of Worker Autonomy 


Technological factors, the structure of the market and the nature of 
given business firms often placed control over production in the hands 
of individual workers or in the hands of teams of men directed by 
autonomous workmen. The influence of technology can be seen in the 
iron, glass, and paper industries. Skilled jobs there were largely arts 
based upon long experience. This was virtually a monopoly of autono- 
mous craftsmen, who insisted on an independent status. 

The structure of the market had a variety of effects. Where a 
market was small, the firm was often not able to hire a manager and 
yet was sometimes too large for the owner-manager effectively to con- 
trol the workers. On the other hand, in a casual labor market the 
worker frequently sold labor directly to the “consumer,” who did not 
hire labor often enough or steadily enough to develop a true “em- 
ployer” relationship and to exert effective management. In labor 
markets with chronic excess supply (immigrant or other forms of 
exploitable labor), it was cheaper for the firm to subcontract work or 
to leave the direction and recruitment of labor to a merchant sub- 
contractor or to an autonomous foreign-speaking foreman than to hire 
native labor directly. Finally, until recent times, in many industries 
specialized professional production managers were not available in 
large supply. 


4. Lloyd Ulman The Rise of the National Trade Union (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), p. 576. 
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The nature of the given business firm and its philosophy of man- 
agement played a considerable role in determining the kind of autonomy 
given groups of workers enjoyed. To firms whose profits came pri- 
marily from sales effort (newspaper publishers), hedging in raw 
materials (textiles), speculating in style (ladies’ garments), produc- 
tion management was of secondary significance. Firms such as these 
skimped on production-management overhead or made little effort to 
develop the staffs needed for these tasks. Where payment was made 
on a piece-work basis, managerial authority and supervisory staff were 
usually reduced.> Under such circumstances (especially where labor's 
bargaining position was favorable), workers gained a voice in deter- 
mining the factors that influenced their output.° 

The causal influences we have described were powerful up to 
and including World War I. They dominated every industry at some 
stage of time; they dominate and are today still important in a large 
number of small industries, in sparsely settled areas, and in certain oc- 
cupations and immigrant communities. In fact, a good case can be 
made that the worker today is not an automaton but exercises mana- 
gerial functions even though the rise of a professional managerial class, 
mechanization, and scientific techniques have reduced the worker's 
degree of autonomy and influence. 

Historically the growth of industrial bureaucracy in this country 
was uneven. Individual workers ascended and descended the occupa- 
tional ladder at different speeds and in different directions. Contractual 
relationships varied from worker to worker, even in the same shop at 
the same time. Economic conditions and the particular fortunes of any 
skilled workman could convert a journeyman-employer into an owner 
or part owner of a small enterprise. Or he might become a journeyman 
employed by another workman, an independent artisan, or a member 
of a crew or gang of workmen who hired out to an employing firm. 
The largely unsupervised miner, stove molder, pottery worker, gar- 
ment or shoe home worker, iron puddler, heater or roller was free to 
follow his own methods of working. He might employ helpers, re- 
divide the skilled work among his crew, add or reduce their number. 


5. The effects of lack of supervision are described in Carter Goodrich The Miner's 
Freedom (Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1925), pp. 39-43, 173-75. 

6. See W. B. Wolf Wage Incentives as a Managerial Tool (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), pp. 127-8, for a statement of the conflicts between the incentive 
worker's goals and those of the business. 
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In various ways he could become a petty contractor. Labor partnerships 
were organized in some industries, for example, stevedoring, soft-coal 
mining, bricklaying. Producer cooperatives could be found in industries 
where the cost of setting up a plant (e.g. glass furnace, shoe factory, 
foundry) was relatively moderate. 


Thus stage theories of industrial development are misleading—a 
general trend does not always move in one direction. Neither is an 
entire industry in any given “stage” at one time. The perversity of 
nature, which makes weeds grow faster than flowers, has enabled 
backward, chaotic, and parasitic “fringes” to survive through periods 
of prosperity and to flourish in depression, where the adversity facing 
economically virtuous firms provides the ruthless, the hungry, and the 
short-sighted with “opportunity.” 

Natural forces have often been at work to nullify attempts to 
eliminate the labor contractor and. petty sub-contractor in depressed 
areas, poverty-stricken rural communities, and technologically back- 
ward fringes of industrialism. Every effort to raise wage scales and 
to encourage large, responsible business enterprises, which can afford 
to pay decent wages, appears futile. Low wage competition thrives 
whenever it is easy for new firms to enter an industry with little to 
offer but workers whose poverty makes them willing to work for 
less than union scales. Even today, new firms are often started by 
workers with some savings who are able to ‘go into business for them- 
selves,” working in a small coal seam, driving their own trucks, or 
setting up a garment shop in an out-of-the-way place where neighbor- 
hood women are anxious to work at low wages. The medium or small 
sized manufacturer, coal mine operator, or trucking company, hard 
pressed by competition, will subcontract work to lower its overall costs. 

It is a brutal, unceasing struggle for a union to prevent these prac- 
tices from undermining union scales and conditions. Such practices 
were the cause of the Kentucky Bituminous Coal Strike of 1959, the 
Pennsylvania Dress Strike of 1957, the Teamsters’ “gypsy hunting.” 
They account for the scandals involving the Operating Engineers Union, 
where men find that the easiest way to gain entry into the union and 
the trade is to buy a crane or a “‘cat’’ and set up as self-employed sub- 
contractors. The union must take them in to prevent their undercutting 
the scale. We do not know how many of the non-union Kentucky coal 
miners or the small garment contract shops, etc., are run by former 
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“good unionists.” No doubt, there are very many cases where the whip- 
lash of economic adversity (in some cases unemployment at the high 
union wages) has turned these men to wagecutting. The highly union- 
ized trades, led by strong and capable leaders, backed by an able 
bureaucracy, supported by large, responsible business firms who are 
the industry's leaders, cannot alter economic realities and eradicate the 
“chiseler.” They do not even seem able to prevent their own members 
from participating in the weakening of the union standards. How much 
more difficult must have been the position of the early unions, which, 
without power, resources, support, and cooperation, faced hostility on 
every side. 


Why Unions Tried to Organize the Autonomous W orkmen 


It is not difficult to understand why the early trade unions had to 
admit the small subcontractor, the foreman, and the self-employed 
workmen. Certain occupational groups were in work organizations 
where they were regularly performing managerial functions. There was, 
as a result, little likelihood of controlling the level of wages when 
these men were excluded and where entry into the trade was relatively 
easy. Where the organized firms in an industry were vulnerable to 
competition from these small tradesmen, the union could take wages 
out of competition only by one of the following methods: 

1. take in the small tradesmen and then regulate their activities ; 


2. organize and control the foremen in these small firms so that the fore- 
man would enforce union conditions ; 

3. keep these firms very small and curb their total number so that they 
were unable to threaten the union firms. (Where all skilled labor was 
organized, it was possible to deny union labor to these firms; or alter- 
nately, if the small firms had a r access to markets, to blockade 
them by forbidding the union firms to subcontract work to them. 
Where there was a labor surplus, the former alternative in the long 
run was as ineffective as the latter.) 


If we shift our perspective, we find that workers who looked for- 
ward to self-employment also recognized that conditions might force 
their return to wage earner ranks. It was therefore in their interest to 
have a strong union regulating competition and holding up, if not in- 
creasing, wage levels. Nor was it impossible for unions to find working 
compromises where the interests of small employers and workers were 
in conflict. Stable unions and collective bargaining systems under these 
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conditions can be found in the construction and garment industries. 
The subcontracting systems they employ are union-encouraged and sup- 
ported, with safeguards. 

Dunlop's theory of “key workers” to explain the spread of labor 
organizations relies on a number of examples, most of which tend to 
bear out our point that the autonomous workmen were the first to 
organize. The crafts in the iron industry, the contract miners, the pot- 
tery jiggermen were definitely petty employing or self-employed con- 
tractors. The textile spinners and window glass crafts were often in the 
same class. Garment cutters could look forward to becoming petty 
manufacturers or jobbers. Even the electrician-linemen and the textile 
loom fixers, who were “‘pure,” permanent wage earners, were largely 
independent unsupervised workmen. 

It was not worker’s “general skill” (available from immigrant, 
rural, and urban non-union labor) but the monopoly of particular tech- 
nical and managerial skills used in some specific branch of a highly 
organized industry that made employers willing to acquiesce in the 
unionization of their employees.’ Therefore, the unions were organized 
where workers tended to play a greater role in the management of 
production processes. 

Dunlop’s thesis regarding the spread of unionism does not give 
adequate recognition to the factors which made unions acceptable to 
employers. For the pre-1935 weaknesses of the unions should have spur- 
red the hope which springs eternal in the employer’s breast that the 
union could be eliminated by unceasing opposition. Unionization with- 
out employer acquiescence or positive acceptance could not become 
permanent. Hence, it is important to realize there was a mutual interest 
between employer and union. The union’s power to punish the em- 
ployer for his opposition was not merely due to its raw power; it was 
also due to the indispensability of the experienced craftsmen where 
little production management existed and to the ability of the skilled 
7. Leo Wolman, The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880-1923, (National Bureau 

of Economic Research, 1924). In Tables 6 and 7 (pp. 137-155), note that only five 
unions had as much as 33% of the industry organized in 1910; only clothing, coal- 
mining and railroads were over 50% organized in 1920 (the peak of union member- 
ship prior to the New Deal). No union had over 60% of its industry organized. 
Hence, no union had thoroughly monopolized a broadly defined industry. No union 
actually had the monopoly power as far as general séill is concerned. Bell refers to 
these unionized branches as the fringes of ‘‘capitalism.” Actually they were the fringes 


of industrial managerialism (except for the railroads, where the petty supervisors 
were unionized), 
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workmen to build strategic alliances with other workmen and employers 
based on a mutuality of interests. 

Also many small employers were former union members (com- 
positors became job printers, tailors became contractors and cutters 
small garment manufacturers, journeymen became construction con- 
tractors—and all kept their union cards). They lived in the same area, 
belonged to the same churches and community organizations, and were 
aware that even a minor setback would return them to employee status. 
They had no objection to a union which did not prejudice their current 
competitive position. Indeed one frequent union practice was to protect 
sympathetic employers against competition.® 


Influence of Autonomous Workmen on Unions 


The mutual dependence of the small business firm and the trade 
unions on the autonomous workmen placed substantial bargaining 
power in their hands. As we have pointed out, stabilization of wages 
and prices was extremely difficult in the industries utilizing autonomous 
workmen. The firm and the union shared with the autonomous work- 
men a poor bargaining position vis-a-vis the large firm and the con- 
sumer. But the strategic position of the autonomous workmen in the 
industrial structure (once they were effectively organized) meant that 
they alone could control the skilled labor supply and the conditions 
of employment of the laborers who worked under them. This gave 
them strong influence. The unions generally had less coercive control 
over the autonomous workmen; they could threaten secession or obtain 
the employer’s protection against unwanted controls which the union 
tried to impose on them. However, the primary use they made of the 
union was to develop a system of rules to prevent competition among 
8. The survival of unions despite the preponderance of non-union workers supports 

the position that the unionized employers were not attempting to rid themselves of 
unions as such, despite the strikes they precipitated and some bombastic statements. 
They took the offensive against certain policies of the unions (which may have 
struck at crucial rules from the union’s viewpoint) that were very burdensome com- 
petitively. Recall that the practice of collective —— » as compared to “take it 
or leave it” unilaterism, was first becoming well establi at the turn of the ts | 
Therefore, many strikes considered ‘“union-busting” were not what they b 
Refusal to recognize a newly formed union and some refusals to bargain with an 
established union would be exceptions. Some of the union preconditions for bargain- 
ing provoked the employer's opposition. For example, Typographical law bas the 
job printers had to accept union foremen operating under union laws) forbade the 
employer from personally intervening in his own shop. The Flint Glass Workers, 


Potters, Bottle Blowers, Molders, had relatively few strikes on “‘basic principles” even 
though the major parts of their industries remained unorganized. 
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their own group, lest their internal dissensions over the individual's 
share of the available work and the restrictions of labor supply (helpers 
and apprentices) destroy their advantageous position. Hence we find 
that the early unions attempted to regulate maximum hours, output 
pegs, the work done by helpers, the number of apprentices, and dura- 
tion of apprenticeship. The drive for standard wages was at first viewed 
pragmatically (as Ulman has shown by illustrations of union assent to 
all types of wage differentials). The union’s assumption was that wages 
would “take care of themselves” once the autonomous workmen had 
gained an entrenched position. 

The early trade unions did not possess the institutional character- 
istics of the modern unions (as Ulman has shown). The severe, fre- 
quently recurring business depressions, the lack of protection against 
employer retaliation, hostile legislation, the waves of immigrant labor, 
technological change—these factors were constantly undermining any 
fixed position of bargaining strength. Local unions struck repeatedly 
in depression, without adequate resources and without much chance 
of success, to preserve the gains made in prosperous periods of expan- 
sion. As a result local unions were short-lived, and were little more 
than the aggregate of the members as of a given time. There was tre- 
mendous labor turnover. Active members usually had been in the 
Knights of Labor, and several abortive unions. There were “dual 
unions” or “‘schismatic” unions on all sides. If there was an effective 
union on the national level, it was little more than a “one-man” show, 
or at best a small staff of full-time men, whose functions and powers 
were perforce limited by the sheer impossibility of one or a few men 
to control a large membership group. Only after much difficulty did 
the national union obtain broader functions and powers. Even then, 
its efforts were largely directed at devising organizational or other 
benefits that would hold the loyalty of the individual members, i.e. 
traveling cards, death benefits, a shorter work-day, etc. Only such 
devices could keep discipline in the early years of an old-line union. 

The influence of the autonomous workmen inside the union was 
increased by their knowledge, status and prestige. On the whole, they 
knew more about the trade and were more concerned with its problems 
because of their greater personal stake. They had direct contact with 
employers and tended to come from a more powerful social group 
within the community, as the substantial number of union leaders 
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turned politicians indicates. Their traditions of organization taught 
them to use secret societies, church groups, and similar organizations 
as vehicles for furthering their interests. 


In isolated communities, the family tradition further enhanced the 
position of the skilled workman. Father taught son to work with him, 
just as he had been taught by his father. Thus a number of generations 
of coal miners, iron molders, etc., were brought up in a work organiza- 
tion where the skilled man had very great legitimate authority. The 
less skilled man who worked under him had no legitimate conflict 
of interest with his superior. In fact, it was a practice of iron molders 
to adopt sons when the union tried to end employment of minors. But 
the “paternal” relationship and the fluidity of status blurred conflicts 
and justified the belief that in time all good workmen would have a 
position of some privilege and authority. 


The dominance of English-speaking, ethnic worker groups over 
newer immigrants was implicitly accepted as legitimate throughout 
our history. The anthracite (butty) contract miners from the British 
Isles could underpay their Italian or Slavic helpers; the rollers and 
puddlers their “foreign” helpers, without condemnation of church or 
community. Indeed, if the exploited immigrants rioted for more money, 
the community blamed the immigrants, as they had blamed the Irish 
railroad and cana! workers, and before them the indentured artisans. 


As Edwin Fenton has indicated, the phenomenon of justifiable 
exploitation worked in reverse within the exploited ethnic groups. 
Though the Italian padrones were no better, if not worse, employers 
than the Irish and Jews, the protests of Italian workmen against other 
nationalities met with sympathy in the Italian newspapers and fraternal 
societies.° 

The welfare of all in small scale industry was dependent upon 
the skilled workmen's performance where they were an integral link in 
the production process. Winning their loyal cooperation was dependent 
upon reconciling pressures for high wages with pressures for lower 
ptices. The economic pressures were rather great in all directions— 
neither the employers, nor the unions, nor the individual workmen 
were free from competition based upon lower wages and new tech- 


9. Edwin Fenton “Immigrants and Unions,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1957. pp. 458-558 passim. 
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nology. Any method of reconciling these pressures required coopera- 
tion of skilled workmen to stabilize competition. 

The individual worker often depended upon the autonomous 
workmen who controlled or vetoed hiring of less skilled men. With- 
out him, a union could scarcely police the many small workshops where 
men worked with a close and informal relationship to the employer. 
Indeed, the union had to have the support of the autonomous worker 
to organize and keep control wherever the employer was hostile to 
unionism—for then the union had something to bargain with. The 
employer knew he would suffer from strained relationships with his 
most valuable workers. 

The autonomous workmen were able to retain their influential 
position as a result of the policies adopted by their unions.® Had the 
unions been willing to modify these policies, they might have expanded 
throughout their entire craft jurisdiction, to include branches of in- 
dustry where the autonomous workmen were relatively less important 
than in existing unions. As organization was difficult, such a policy 
would have cost the autonomous workmen considerably more than 
they gained. One fairly certain result would have been a decline in their 
power over the membership. Two important examples are the iron 
puddlers and rollers of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, and the newspaper composing room foremen of 
the Typographical Union. These unions were willing to expand into 
the steel and job printing industries only if the autonomous workmen 
could maintain their “laws” which gave them unilateral powers over 
managerial functions. But steel and job printing business firms found 
these laws unacceptable in principle and practice. They were more 
insistent on maintaining managerial control over production decisions 
than were the iron mills and newspapers. Hence, the unorganized 
skilled workmen have been given less autonomy than the union men 
in the organized branches of the industry. Neither the ITU nor the 
Amalgamated had enough power over their members to dissuade them 
from setting unworkable conditions as the basis for expansion of the 


10. See Ulman, of. cit., pp. 519-31, on the use of unions to enforce cartels. Were these 
forced on the reluctant unions? Were these temporary concessions to cement al- 
liances or to organize the autonomous workmen? Were these policies necessary to 
develop effective enforcement of union standards under severe competition? Were 
they expedient policies based upon the varying ability of different groups in the 
industry to pay? Were they methods of preventing inter-regional competition that 
would endanger the union's unity? 
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union. When the organizing drives failed (1890-1920), these unions 
were confined to their traditional centers, and they are still highly 
dependent on autonomous workmen. Thus, the position of autonomous 
workmen was both a cause and an effect of the limited scope of 
organization. 

The influence of autonomous workmen was also a factor in pre- 
venting the organization of the less skilled where the skilled workmen 
of an industry were organized. It is not surprising that, overtly or covert- 
ly, the unskilled were excluded, i.e., the helpers employed by pottery 
jiggermen and iron rollers respectively were not actively recruited into 
the union by their employing workmen. As a result, the helpers had no 
effective, direct voice in union affairs. However, some of the highly 
skilled crafts promoted satellite unions of the lesser skilled. (For ex- 
ample, glass bottle blowers helped to form the Gatherers union; the 
building crafts helped in forming the Hod Carriers’ and Common 
Laborers’; and in our time, the Air Line Pilots organized the stew- 
ardesses and navigators) or set up separate locals for their “‘second- 
class’”’ citizens. But satellite or second-class citizenship status was not 
attractive to the unskilled, most of whom remained unorganized until 
the New Deal era. Where they were organized, it was due to the 
economic pressure and self-interest of the skilled. In some cases, the 
skilled were concerned over the possibility of the helpers forming an 
antagonistic union. Prior to the Wagner Act, a truly independent union 
of the unskilled could not survive; it had to come to terms with the 
skilled union to obtain assistance. The “price” of such support was to 
maintain the status quo favorable to the skilled trade on job jurisdic- 
tions. Otherwise, there would develop the “unhealthy” situation of 
unskilled men doing skilled work. The skilled workers tried to mini- 
mize and prevent strikes of the less skilled which would cause them to 
lose wages. The less skilled gained some protection for collective bar- 
gaining from the stronger skilled groups, but at the price of subordi- 
nating their right to decide wage policies and call strikes to the 
stronger group. Such arrangements were bound to develop tensions 
when the lesser skilled developed more bargaining power and did not 
need to be entirely dependent. Nevertheless, overtly or covertly, where 
large skill differences were involved, such arrangements could persist 
for long periods of time. 

Union wage policies were sometimes designed to encourage use 
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of autonomous workmen or to protect them against competition from 
different technologies and other work groups. Most of the industries 
employing autonomous workmen used piece-work methods of pay. 
Some of these plans conflicted with the traditional union goals of wage 
equalization and stability of basic wages. Two types are especially sig- 
nificant in this regard: 

1. Piece-rates adjusted by “sliding scales,” under which the windfall 
gains and the losses of business firms were systematically shared with 
workers (e.g. in iron, window glass, non-ferrous mining), although 
at the cost of very serious instability of earnings. 

2. Variable piece rates to equalize labor or total costs in different regions 
of the men’s clothing and bituminous coal mining industries respective- 


ly. They helped the smaller and inefficient firms survive at the expense 
of the lower earnings and effort-wages of their employees. 


Such piecework policies were fostered by both sides to “stabilize 
competition” and to gain longer-run acceptance of collective bargain- 
ing. But the benefits accrued to the firm making greatest use of the 
autonomous workmen, and were a mainstay of the old status quo 
against the competition of newer, larger scale, mechanized or special- 
ized work organizations. These policies may have impeded a rise in 
productivity and, hence, in wages. Probably acceptance of these policies 
was based upon a combination of motivations and circumstances." 
Nevertheless, careful research here is justified because of the profound 
influence of wage policy on union jurisdiction, structure and internal 
government. 

The autonomous workmen exerted influence in a natural and non- 
deliberate way. As original members of the union they controlled the 
allocation of a disproportionate number of union offices. As original 
leaders, they set up the rules and structure of the union in a manner 
that favored themselves. With the power to control access to jobs of 
the lesser skilled, they used their actual or potential power to surround 
themselves with relatives, friends, and sympathizers. Their control 
over job assignments or ability to influence the employer could be a 
powerful deterrent over rebellious lesser-skilled men. As a small group, 
it was easy for members to support each other and influence union 
decisions. There is evidence that exploitation was used; for example, 


11. John H. Ashworth, The Helper and American Trade Unions, (Baltimore: Johns 
pe tee Press, 1915) is the outstanding study of the rules limiting the work 
of helpers. 
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longshore walking bosses utilized the indebtedness of the men under 
them or discriminated through kickbacks. Probably of greater impor- 
tance was their ability to bargain by “making a deal”. Whether operat- 
ing as a strong, relatively cohesive pressure group in normal union 
activities or acting for themselves, they occupied a strategic position 
that required acceptance or recognition of their independent power. 

Also, we find the development of activities outside the normal, 
formal relationships in the shops and in the unions which allowed the 
workmen to pursue their personal interests and gave them positions 
of power and influence. The cultural environment encouraged three 
types of activity: (1) secret societies by which the employers and the 
unions could be pressured and manipulated; (2) a variety of side en- 
terprises by which personal income could be increased without direct 
bearing on the wage-price bargains; (3) attempts to weaken or elimi- 
nate competition from new employers and new methods by withholding 
labor skills. These activities altered the manifestations of conflict with- 
out eliminating them, for the basic issue remained: What share of the 
industry’s income was to go to the skilled workmen as against em- 
ployers and lesser skilled men under the new unions and bargaining 
systems that were being consolidated ? 


Conflicts of Interest 


We have described at some length the factors that tended to pro- 
mote common interests among employers, the skilled, and less skilled 
because they flowed from the underestimated dependence on man- 
agerial functions and on the natural bargaining power, status, and 
authority of autonomous workmen. Now we must turn to examine 
conflicts of interest among these groups and within the ranks of autono- 
mous workmen themselves. 

The efforts of autonomous workmen to preserve their strategic 
position and bargaining power reduced the incomes and opportunities 
of others and inevitably produced conflicts with other autonomous 
workmen, with employers, and with national unions trying to expand 
and strengthen their organization. If autonomous workmen in a given 
industry decreed a limitation of output, they reduced the earnings of 
the most ambitious and most skillful. The highly formalized output 
restrictions of the iron puddlers, pick miners, glass workers, etc. reflect 
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the severity of the strife between the group and the individual. In turn, 
these generated clashes with the most efficient, if not all, employers. 

The difficulties with employers were multi-dimensional. Every 
direct or indirect method of reducing the supply of skilled labor mili- 
tated against the employer's search for lower costs. Drastic technologi- 
cal changes brought the differences to a climax. Employers would 
operate a non-union shop if workmen refused to give up their vested 
positions based on the old technology, division of labor, and working 
practices. 

The long term survival of the union depended on the organiza- 
tion of all major employers. As technological and economic changes 
forced unions to organize new branches of a given industry and to take 
in less skilled men, the conflicting interests of the autonomous workers 
and the union became increasingly important. The union had a stake 
in good relations with the newly unionized employers. These employers 
wanted the right to compete for skilled labor and in the product 
markets against older-unionized firms. They wanted the freedom to use 
labor saving methods, to retain for themselves the increased income 
(profits) from new production methods and to train more workmen 
to raise total production. 

Old alliances with small employers became strained and “carteli- 
zation” programs crumbled. The merchant and industrial capitalists 
were quick to see how they could take advantage of the situation to 
lower the level of prices. Even the “good employer,” when faced with 
competition from the others, or fearing the competition of others, was 
forced into conflict with the workmen’s societies because of their regu- 
lations. These developments created a dilemma for the skilled work- 
men. Responsibilities to their own employers clashed with their respon- 
sibilities to their trade groups. 

At the same time a conflict of interest with individual unskilled 
workers developed where the autonomous workmen barred the “helper” 
from entry into skilled work or artificially protracted the period of 
apprenticeship. Restrictions encouraged the partly-skilled workers to 
become “specialists” and “two-thirders,” thereby creating low wage 
competition. 

Craft restrictionism was thus at least as much a manifestation of 
individualism as it was of unionism. Where the narrow interests of 
individuals in favor of restrictionist practices prevailed over their 
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longer-run union interests, the unions of autonomous workmen were 
constantly threatened with extinction. Many perished or survived as 
very small and limited crafts. Even alliances with related small craft 
groups did not insure a permanent position except where the group 
was sheltered by economic and technological conditions. 

The impression one obtains from reviewing secondary sources is 
that many of the official union policies did attempt to limit or control 
the power of autonomous workmen in order to resolve some of the 
conflicts we have described. But it was difficult to make the autonomous 
workmen surrender their “vested interests.” Serious internal strife was 
inevitable whenever the unions accepted supervisory workmen. As long 
as the fight remained within the family, the unionists hoped it could 
be more readily controlled or ended. Otherwise it would become a 
conflict between unionists and non-unionists and the employer would 
naturally do less than the union to protect the interests of the unskilled. 

None of these situations was desirable from the viewpoint of the 
more enlightened union leaders and the devoted unionists, who were 
concerned for the unity, longer-run survival, and economic efficiency of 
their organizations. But grave difficulties were inherent in any approach 
the union tried. The disposition of most successful union leaders was to 
find some basis for working compromises instead of sacrificing a par- 
ticular goal which might drive one group out of the union altogether. 
In any event, some of these problems could not be resolved adequately 
by collective bargaining, as much of struggle over the “management” 
and “employing” was within the ranks of the union itself. This gave 
rise to the method of union unilateralism used in the glass, printing and 
building trades unions.” But the strategic groups often wanted to 
decide themselves, rather than let the union leaders decide the terms 
of these compromises. 

The resolution of these differences involved modification of tradi- 
tional working relationships and limitations on the control of autono- 
mous workmen over specific management functions. The most obvious 
outward manifestations of conflict were attempts to change the degree 
of power and the range of functions that had been in the hands of the 
autonomous workmen through collective bargaining or through union 
laws. For example, the basic character of the Typographical Union law 


12. Ulman, op. cit., describes unilateralism in glass, long-shoring and pottery pp. 522, 
530, 531, 533, 534. 
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(usually called “union unilateralism”) was formed by the attempt of 
journeymen to reduce the job powers of union foremen. Christie has 
suggested that the imperialistic, conservative, narrow outlook of the 
Carpenters Union founded by Peter McGuire was due to the power of 
the union hierarchy and the business agents.* The business agents were 
created to halt subcontracting (“lumping and piecework) by indi- 
vidual carpenters, but their success in keeping every carpenter from 
“going in business for himself” also made them middlemen, supplying 
labor to firms and allocating jobs to workers. 

The compromises, alliances and techniques of regulation were 
constantly being upset by changing underlying conditions which shifted 
the balance of bargaining power. We do not deny that the evolution of 
the American economy and society tended to reduce the relative bar- 
gaining power of the skilled as compared to the unskilled. Technologi- 
cal change often took much of the worker's skill and placed it into the 
hands of production management and staff, and, in the most dramatic 
changes, the machine took away the skill altogether. Meanwhile, the 
unskilled immigrant learned the American’s ways, upgrading himself 
through education and through semi-skilled work in the new technol- 
ogy. Thus the old system of privileges slowly lost its economic advan- 
tages and cultural justification. This evolution provides us with the 
opportunity to test important hypotheses. 


Conclusions and a Proposal 


We have indicated that autonomous workmen played a significant 
role in the evolution of the American trade union movement. The 
evidence disproves the commonly accepted idea that such workmen did 
not desire, and could not organize, stable unions. It suggests instead 
that a number of leading unions were initiated by autonomous work- 
men. The dependence of business firms on their manual skills and 
managerial services gave these labor organizations relative permanence 
and stability in view of the precarious existence of unions at that time. 
The strategic position, the superior status, and abilities of these work- 
men tended to make them influential beyond their number, which has 
probably been underestimated. This is due to a failure to recognize the 
extent to which unspecialized work organizations have been built 


13. Robert Christie, Empire in Wood, (Ithaca; Cornell University Press, 1956). 
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around such workmen. As long as their natural bargaining power 
persisted, they were often in a position to shape union policies by 
direct domination, veto power, obstruction and/or manipulation. The 
basis of their individual power was a system of work rules that brought 
them into increasing conflict with other autonomous workmen, with 
less skilled workmen, with employers, and ultimately with their own 
union’s leaders. In some cases internal conflicts among autonomous 
workmen delayed the full development of centralized unions and of 
collective bargaining. Historical research may find that the need to 
retain the loyalty of the autonomous workmen was a significant factor 
which shaped some of the characteristics considered unique to AFL 
unionism, e.g., its narrow structural forms; its concentration on shop- 
level problems of management regulation; its lack of workingclass 
consciousness; and its pragmatic non-ideological acceptance of the 
capitalist system. 


To test the hypotheses suggested in this paper, it would seem vital 
that a series of case studies be made of the major occupational groups 
where autonomous workmen were well-organized in at least one or 
more branches of their industry."* The case studies should trace the 
evolution of working relationships and managerial functions in these 
industries and ascertain their relation to the evolution of union struc- 
tures and policies. 


It should be possible to trace a gradual specialization of functions 
and to account for (1) the degree to which a separation between 
worker and manager emerged; (2) the pace at which the evolution 
passed through its various stages; (3) the growth of the ideologies of 
unionism and management including “modern scientific management” ; 
(4) the role of collective bargaining in speeding or retarding the 
underlying trend; (5) the effect of these evolutionary processes on the 


14. We should expect such case studies to find the following variables significant: 
(a) the explicit or implicit nature of contracts between the firms and these work- 
men; (b) the nature of executive, administrative, supervisory and technical staff 
personnel who were agents of these firms and their relationship to these workmen; 
(c) the work relationships among these workmen and the less skilled employees; 
(d) the nature of manual skills, training and experience, responsibilities, work 
hazards; (e) the ethnic and social composition of the work forces and of the trade 
unions to which they belonged or which they were eligible to join; (g) the major 
union conventions, negotiations, collective bargaining agreements and strikes; (h) the 
significance of increased integration of production units, growth in the scale of 
production, extension of product markets, scientific management; (i) the social 
position of the workmen in their communities; (j) other, e.g., political, legal, and 
religious influences. 
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scope and substance of labor contracts and on the structure of unions 
and bargaining units. 

Such research as has been proposed here is important for continued 
progress in the field of labor history. The findings may provide a basis 
for reconciling different theories of the development of the labor move- 
ment, explain some of the major differences in the policies of American 
and European unions, as well as those of the old-line craft, and newer 
industrial, unions. It may also provide invaluable data for developing 
economies on the conditions under which small enterprises and worker 
industrial, unions. It may also provide invaluable data for developing 
gerial personnel.”® 


APPENDIX: A Note on Source Material in Table 1 


The Johns Hopkins studies contain the best analytical sources of informa- 
tion on working relationships among union workers in the pre-New Deal era. 
However, only one (Ashworth’s study of the helper) makes this a major focus. 
Therefore, most of our data are “by-products” of studies of unionism. Descrip- 
tive testimony is found in the Reports of the Industrial Commission (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1900-02) and the Labor Commissioner's 
Regulation and Restriction of Output (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1904). 

1. PoTTeERs: In the introduction to his National Collective Bargaining in 
the Pottery Industry (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1932), David McCabe points 
out that although only about 40% of the general ware workforce were in the 
skilled category, the journeymen were not anxious to take helpers into their 
union. Hence, entire departments were unorganized despite the long history 
of unionism in the industry. The workmen who formed the backbone of the 
union were the kilnmen, who worked in crews under supervision of one member, 
and the jiggermen, each of whom employed three helpers. Other skilled work- 
men, such as turners and handlers, also employed less skilled helpers. The key 
man in the integrated operation of the ware-forming clay shop was the jigger- 
man, and as piecework prevailed his importance was enhanced. 

The jiggermen and other less skilled occupational groups operating under 
the contract system were able to nullify union legislation requiring the business 


1. The author would like to express his gratitude to David A. McCabe, the late Sumner 
H. Slichter, Lloyd Ulman, Philip Taft, Irwin L. Herrnstadt and Robert Entenberg 
for their suggestions, critical comments, or other help. 
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firms to hire and pay helpers. Nor did the business firm assist the leaders of 
the union in this program. The attitudes on both sides were shaped by the 
contract work (piecework) system and the traditions of the industry. The at- 
tempt to change these traditions first occurred just before World War I, when 
the helpers were able to muster effective bargaining power to bring pressure 
on the skilled potters for wage increases which made the earnings of the 
skilled men “uncertain.” 


2. CoAL MINING: The British butty system was widely used in the 
anthracite fields, with some contracting miners hiting as many as ten day 
laborers and furnishing tools, powder, and other supplies. A United Mine 
Workers strike in 1900 reduced the importance of contracting anthracite 
miners by limiting their number of employed helpers to two. (Reports of the 
Industrial Commission, XVII: 370 and Ulman, op. cit., p. 468). It does not 
appear that employing workmen were used in bituminous coal fields. But the 
petty-contractor status of the pick miner (which still survives where mining 
is not mechanized) is described by Edward A. Wieck in The American Miner's 
Association, (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1940), pp. 75-6. The 
independence of mine workers even under mechanized conditions of the early 
1920's is described by Carter Goodrich, op. cit.; Wieck and Goodrich point to 
the difficulty of supervision and the piece work system of payment as the 
source of the autonomous character of mining labor. 


3. GARMENT INDUsTRY: The working petty employer was a widespread 
phenomenon in the garment trades; homework was practiced until it was legally 
outlawed in 1890. Nonetheless the industry continued to subcontract work to 
little shops or to “inside contractors.” In both cases, the “employer” was a 
merchant who did no real managing, and at times did not even supply thread 
or pay for machine repairs. The “sweating system” has been so often described 
it is unnecessary even to mention sources. But “inside contractors” (whom the 
unions abolished) hired from three to eight girls in the shirtwaist and dress 
industry or a three man team in men’s clothing. (The “sweatshop” as it operated 
in the immigrant Jewish community is described in Melech Epstein, Jewésh 
Labor in U.S.A. (New York: Trade Union Sponsoring Committee, 1950), 
pp. 87, 107. In addition to long hours, low pay, and pressure for intense effort 
which burdened all labor, the employing workmen exacted money from their 
employees. Learner-operators worked without pay for six weeks and then were 
“promoted” by the operators to a wage of five dollars per week; under the’ 
task system, two dollars per week was deducted from the wages of the helpers, 
baster operators and finishers. Pressmen hired under-pressers then, as they still 
do today in the cloak and suit industry. 


4. MOoLpeERs: The famous thirty-year war of the Molders’ union (Ulman, 
op. cit., p.469) against the members employing “bucks” must not make us 
forget that in early days the skilled stove molders “employed” young helpers 
who paid fees for being taught the trade and were paid by the piece for their 
production. The “employer” was an owner of a foundry or blast furnace who 
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did not provide management, tools, or patterns. See Joseph A. Barford ‘Rem- 
iniscences of the Early Days of Stove Plate Molding and the Union,” Interna- 
tional Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Journal, 94 (July, 1958), 8-11. At the 
first union convention (July 5, 1859) only stove plate molders were repre- 
sented, Between 1868 and 1870, this union established eleven cooperative foun- 
dries in order to “adopt a system which will divide the profits of labor among 
those who produce them.” Sylvis and other molder leaders opposed the employ- 
ing journeyman system because of its effects. For example, it resulted in a 
shrinkage of the jurisdiction of the union by fostering a greater division of 
labor while increasing the supply of men who could be readily put on skilled 
work. Piece prices were cut, when the union’s bargaining power was already 
weak. See John Ashworth, op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 


5. CONSTRUCTION: Contract workers have a venerable place in the older 
building trades. Traditionally, the journeymen were actually subcontractors paid 
at four-fifths of the contractor's price. Employers as well as journeymen were 
included in many local unions of bricklayers because men shifted from one 
status to another. For example, see Harry C. Bates Bricklayers’ Century of 
Craftsmanship. (Washington: Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union, 1955), pp. 7, 9, 11. Robert Christie, op. cit., pp. 19, 23. See Ulman, 
op. cit., p.26 for early union legislation on “‘bossing.” But these traditions 
had not disappeared when Solomon Blum wrote his “Union Rules in the 
Building Trades,” Studies in American Trade Unionism, J. H. Hollander and 
G. E. Barnett, eds. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907), pp. 300-301. He 
tells us that the painters were free to accept or reject contractors; that the 
Bricklayers and Carpenters merely limited contractor membership to prevent 
covert violation of piecework restriction and subscale labor. It is common know!- 
edge that even today many journeymen become foremen or petty contractors 
in certain seasons of the year, and work with the tools of the trade the rest 
of the year. 

6. IRON: The American iron industry followed the tradition of contract 
work from the British, and indeed retained it more strongly despite technologi- 
cal advance. The employing status of rollers (and to a lesser degree of other 
skilled crafts in iron mills) and the tonnage rate system of wage payment by 
which rates were tied to the price of iron show that the functions of manage- 
ment and the risks of enterprise were shared formally between the firms and the 
skilled men. Indeed, the Constitution of the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers expressly provided: “All men are to have the privilege of hiring 
their own helpers without dictation from the management...” (my italics), 
Article XVII, Sec. 22, 1905. The internal dissension created by the various 
crafts is described in Jesse Robinson, The Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers Union, (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1920) pp. 51-2. 
For the failure of the union to enforce its rule that members be working- 
contractors, see John A. Fitch The Steel Workers (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1910), pp. 98, 107. In its early years the puddlers were dominant, 
later rollers became prominent. 
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7. OTHER TRADEs: In the glass industry where unions unilaterally lim- 
ited output and determined the “summer stop” (Ulman, op. cit., p. 527), the 
unions battled against their skilled members who hired their own helpers 
and auxiliary labor (Ulman, op. cit., p. 489). Apparently as late as 1908 the 
Window Glass Workers were forced to legislate against such practices by 
flatteners, and the Green Glass Bottler Blowers had a similar problem with 
their blowers prior to the Civil War. (Ashworth, op. cit., p.76). Prior to 
the advent of the continuous tank and mechanization, small groups of glass- 
workers set up their own “pots” and made flat and flint glass products. (See 
Ulman, op. cit., p. 529). 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO WORKER, 
1865-1900 


GERALD N. Gros 


The third biennial convention of the AFL-CIO in September 1959 
provided the setting for a heated discussion of the status of the Negro 
in the American labor movement. Negro labor leader, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, a vice-president of the Federation and head of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, precipitated the issue by calling for the expul- 
sion of two national unions that banned Negroes from membership 
and for the elimination of all segregated locals. President George 
Meany angrily asked Randolph: “Who the hell appointed you as the 
guardian of all the Negroes in America?”’ From the emotional and at 
times acrimonious debate that ensued, it was evident that despite the 
vociferous denials by the hierarchy of the AFL-CIO, the issue of segre- 
gation and exclusion of Negroes from unions still plagued organized 
labor.’ 

The problem facing the Federation in 1959 is by no means a new 
or unfamiliar one. Its roots go back over a hundred years to the nine- 
teenth century, when white workers fought bitterly against Negro 
competitive labor, both slave and free. The issue had become even 
more acute after the Civil War, when emancipation threw the Negro 
worker into more direct competition with his white counterpart. As a 
result white workers made systematic and repeated attempts to bar or 
segregate Negroes and keep them out of unions. Employers were also 
quick to exploit the issue of race to prevent unionizing activities, espe- 
cially in the South. Thus it early became clear that the formation of a 
strong and effective labor movement in the South would be largely 
dependent on an adjustment of the difficulties and racial animosities 
that divided white and Negro workers. It was also obvious that a weak 
Southern labor movement might in the long run prove to be a danger- 


1. New York Times, September 24, 1959. 
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ous handicap in a developing market that transcended regional lines. 
Between 1865 and 1900, therefore, the various labor organizations were 
forced to deal with the issue of color in one form or another. By the 
turn of the century they had shaped a policy that was to prevail for 
a number of succeeding decades. 


The issue was raised on a national scale for the first time after 
emancipation in the National Labor Union. In its Address of the 
National Labor Congress to the Workingmen of the United States, 
issued in 1867, the Union declared that the interests of labor were one 
and any discrimination on either racial or religious grounds was harmful 
to all workingmen.? At the annual congress of the National Labor 
Union that same year, however, the delegates avoided taking any posi- 
tion on the subject because of the strong emotions it aroused.* By 1869 
the organization found that it could no longer avoid the issue. Negroes 
had formed their own unions and actively engaged in strikes, especially 
in the South. Many employers also used them as strikebreakers, and 
frequently replaced white workers with cheaper Negro labor. At the 
annual congress in 1869, therefore, the Union worked out a compromise 
policy. A resolution affirming that the National Labor Union recog- 
nized no color line and inviting labor organizations to send delegates 
to the next convention was adopted.* At the same time the Congress 
appointed a Negro and four white delegates as a committee to organize 
the colored workers of Pennsylvania into labor un‘ 1s. Thus, coopera- 
tion at the national level would supplement separate urganization at the 
local level. 


The compromise policy of the National Labor Union was largely a 
response to the position taken by the trade unions, which were generally 
opposed to the admission of Negroes into their organizations. The 
Cigar Makers National Union limited membership in 1868 to “white 
male’ journeymen. The International Typographical Union adopted a 
report at its meeting in 1870 regretting the fact that the Negro question 
had been raised in the first place and left the admission of Negroes to 


2. John R. Commons and others, eds., A Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society (Cleveland: A. H. Clark, 1910-1911), IX: 158-59. The Address had been 
authorized by the National Labor Congress of 1866, and was largely the work of 
Andrew C. Cameron, editor of the influential Chicago Workingman’s Advocate. 


3. Chicago Workingman’s Advocate, August 31, 1867. 
4. Ibid., September 4, 1869. 
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subordinate local unions. A heated fight took place at the Bricklayers 
National Union convention in 1871, and in the face of bitter opposition 
the convention refused to take any action, referring the problem instead 
to its locals.* The Carpenters and Joiners also gave its locals jurisdiction 
in the matter, and exclusion was generally the rule rather than the 
exception.” Proof of the failure of unions to accept Negro members was 
supplied by two newspaper investigations in 1869 and 1871.° 


By 1872 the National Labor Union had disappeared as a function- 
ing body, and the following year ushered in the long depression of 
1873-1878. Thus because of the virtual disappearance of organized 
labor during the 1870's, the problem did not arise in acute form until 
the following decade when the Order of the Knights of Labor grew to 
national importance. Early in its history the Knights attempted to 
resolve the unsatisfactory relationship that existed between Negro and 
white workers. Organizing the Negro became the accepted and official 
policy. In areas where racial feeling was too strong to be easily sur- 
mounted, separate Negro locals were organized; in other places locals 
included Negro and white members. In 1880, the Journal of United 
Labor, published by the Knights, first reported the existence of Negro 
locals as well as ones that included Negroes and whites. Five years later 
John Swinton, a prominent labor journalist, stated that “there are 
hundreds of colored assemblies in the South.”® Throughout the North 
and South, Negroes were initiated into the Order. Negro organizers 
were appointed by the Knights; and Negroes, such as Frank J. Ferrell 
of District Assembly 49 of New York City, played important roles in 
the leadership and administration of the organization. John W. Hayes, 
secretary of the Order, estimated that the Knights of Labor had 60,000 
colored members in 1886, and other estimates ran even higher.’® 


5. Ibid., September 26, 1868; International Typographical Union, Proceedings, 1870, 


pp. 31-32. 

6. Chicago Workingman’s Advocate, January 28, 1871. 

7. Ibid., October 8, 1870. 

8. New York Times, March 2, 1869, and New York Tribune, August 23, 1871, cited 
in Sumner E. Matison, “The Labor Movement and the Negro During Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Negro History, XXXIII (October 1948), 452-53. Even the leaders of the 
National Labor Union were not overly enthusiastic toward Negro members. For the 
attitude of President William H. Sylvis see Gerald N. Grob, “Reform Unionism: 
The National Labor Union,” Journal of Economic History, XIV (Spring 1954), 137. 

9. Journal of United Labor, I (August 15, 1880), 49; John Swinton’s Paper, April 12, 
1885. 

10. Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, The Black Worker: The Negro and the 
Labor Movement (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p.42; Sidney H. 

Kessler, ““The Negro in Labor Strikes,” Midwest Journal, V1 (Summer 1954), 17. 
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In the South, where Negro workers were most heavily concen- 
trated, the Negro local was a familiar sight. Richmond, Virginia, had 
twelve such locals and one Negro district in 1885; Atlanta, Georgia, had 
two Negro locals; and so it went."’ George E. McNeill, the prominent 
labor leader, claimed that the “color line had been broken, and black 
and white were found working together in the same cause.’"* The 
official acts of the General Assembly of the Knights, the highest govern- 
ing body, reflected the widespread acceptance of the Negro on the state 
and local levels. In 1886 it recommended that District Assembly 41 of 
Maryland admit Negroes as apprentices into the mechanical depart- 
ment, and the following year Texas locals were notified that Negro 
members had to be treated with respect.” 


At the General Assembly of 1886 the prominent Negro leader, 
Frank J. Ferrell, was refused admittance to a hotel where the entire 
New York City delegation had made reservations. James E. Quinn, 
another delegate from the same district, then called upon Terence V. 
Powderly, head of the Knights, to assign to Ferrell the task of introduc- 
ing Governor Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia, who was to address the con- 
vention. Hesitant to violate the mores of the community, Powderly 
agreed to have Ferrell introduce himself, and Powderly introduced the 
governor. Powderly later wrote that his “only wish was to do something 
to encourage the black workman” ; social equality, in other words, was 
not necessarily an important factor. This incident received national 
publicity and held out to the Negroes new hope that with the help of 
the Knights of Labor their submerged status in society would be 
raised."* 

And yet the wall separating white and black was not so easily 
destroyed, for the barrier of color seemed impregnable. Although 
Powderly was a consistent advocate of the unionization of the Negro 


11. Journal of United Labor, V (April 25, 1885), 969, (May 25, 1885), 992, VI 
(August 25, 1885), 1067; John Swinton's Paper, June 14, 1885, September 27, 1885, 
March 14, 1886; North Carolina Bureau of Labor Statistics, Annual Report, 1 (1887), 
224; Knights of Labor, Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1885, p. 31; Journal 
of the Knights of Labor, XV (July 5, 1894), 4; Ruth Allen, Chapters in the His- 
tory of Organized Labor in Texas (Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1941), 
p. 174. 

12. George E. McNeill, ed., The Labor Movement: The Problem of To-day (Boston: M. 
W. Hazen Co., 1887), p. 171. 

13. rap or of Labor, Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1886, pp. 194, 274; 1887, 
p. 1316. 

14. Terence V. Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor. 1859 to 1889 (Columbus, Ohio: Excel- 
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workmen,” he was at the same time prevented by pressure from the 
rank and file from vigorously enforcing his equalitarian views. Thus he 
had to rely upon persuasion and halfway measures. ‘“The color line 
cannot be rubbed out,” he informed a Southern labor leader in 1887, 
“nor can the prejudice against the colored man be overcome in a day. I 
believe that for the present it would be better to organize the colored 
men by themselves.”"* He also argued that the unionization of the 
colored worker would not mean social equality. In 1889, for example, 
he told the St. Louis Farmers’ Convention: 


They also tauntingly tell us that the Knights of Labor makes too free 
with the negro, who is not the equal of the white laborer. We do not care 
what the employer thinks. We believe the Southern people are capable of 
managing the negro. [Applause] The social relations of the races is not 
the question. We have nothing to do with that. We do not ask that you 
take these people to your bosom, but we do ask that where the black man 
becomes a lever with which to oppress the white man . . . he shall be 
protected .. . [Cheers.] So far ae no further. When it comes to my home 
that is my concern, and none have the right to say with whom I shall 
associate there. No man can do otherwise.!7 


Although circumstances and fear of internal conflict within the 
Order compelled Powderly to speak and act cautiously, he and the 
Knights accomplished much for the Negro. For the first time in Ameti- 
can history a great labor organization was not merely wooing him with 
words but was in many instances admitting him to full membership. 
Despite the fact that hostile feelings were still in evidence, it was clear 
that prejudices were in the process of being modified. 

The steady decline of the Knights of Labor in the years following 


15. See, for example, Powderly to J. Stewart, October 8, 1879, Powderly to (?) Wright, 


September 19, 1880, Terence V. Powderly Letter Books, Department of Archives 
and Manuscripts, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.; Knights of 
Labor, Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1880, p. 257. 

16. Powderly to J. M. Bannon, July 8, 1887. See also Powderly to W. H. Lynch, April 
13, 1886, Powderly Letter Books. 

17. Journal of the Knights of Labor, X (January 16, 1890), 1-2. Many members of 
the Order realized that an overly strong stand on the Negro issue would result in 
schism. The General Assembly of 1886, for example, stated that the “Knights of 
Labor recognizes the civil and political equality of all men and, in the broad field 
of labor, recognizes no distinction on account of color, but it has no purpose to 
interfere with or disrupt the social relations which may exist between different races 
in any portion of the country.” Knights of Labor, Proceedings of the General 
Assembly, 1886, p. 254. 

18. See the statement of the Reverend Henry L. Phillips, a Philadelphia Negro clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Journal of United Labor, VIII (June 
30, 1888), 2655, and Sidney H. Kessler, “The Organization of Negroes in the 
Knights of Labor,” Journal of Negro History, XXXVII (July 1952), 248-76. 
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1886 left the American Federation of Labor as the dominant organiza- 
tion in the labor movement. Heir to the liberal declarations and actions 
of the Knights of Labor, the AFL in 1893 reaffirmed its belief that the 
working class had to unite irrespective of “‘creed, color, sex, nationality 
or politics.”’° Its leader, Samuel Gompers, held similar views. “Your 
employers care nothing for you as a rule,” he wrote in 1889 to the presi- 
dent of a Nebraska local union, “except as to who will work the 
cheapest; white or black is immaterial to them, and the first considera- 
tion that should engage your attention is unity [of] purpose regardless 
of color.”* Gompers drew no distinction between Negro and white 
workers, for in his eyes both were members of the same economic class. 
“It isn’t a question of social or even any other kind of equality,” he 
wrote to a Federation organizer. “It is one of absolute necessity. . . . 
If we do not make friends of the colored men they will of necessity be 
justified in proving themselves our enemies, and they will be utilized 
upon every occasion to frustrate our every effort for economic, social 
and political improvement.” 


Yet race prejudice di cy st among white workers, and Gompers 
was forced to recognize is ex. cace. In response to the numerous com- 
plaints that particular loc! - refusing to accept Negroes, Gompers 


answered that he stood ready co grant charters to all-colored locals.” 
This was not to say that a segregated labor movement was in any way 
desirable, for Gompers was pledged to an elimination of the color line 
in the labor movement. When issuing charters, for example, Gompers 
steadfastly refused to include either a “white” or “colored” designation 
in the title, for that was to give official recognition to the existence of a 
color barrier.* But, as he informed the secretary of a local union in 
1893, “It is useless to deny the fact that there is a great amount of race 
prejudice still existing among white workmen, and it is well for us co 
keep this fact in mind. . . . It is useless to be simply trying to ram out 


19. AFL, Proceedings, 1893, p. 56. All references to the Proceedings are from the 1905- 
1906 reprint, which differs only in pagination from the original. 

20. Gompers to James H. White, September 14, 1889, Samuel Gompers Letter Books, 
AFL-CIO Building, Washington, D.C. 

21. Gompers to Jerome Jones, March 8, 1893, Gompers Letter Books. 

22. Gompers to Louis F. Klinger, July 18, 1891; Gompers to William H. Luchtenburg, 
May 9, 1892; Gompers to A. D. Bauer, June 13, 1892; Gompers to H. M. Ives, 
— 10, 1892; Gompers to E. M. McGruder, April 3, 1893, Gompers Letter 
Books. 

23. Gompers to Henry J. Spaeter, November 10, 1893; Gompers to Julius Friedman, 
March 31, 1894, Gompers Letter Books. 
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heads through stone walls; recognizing the conditions which exist is 
the best way we can secure the organization of all in a way which 
must ultimately bring about a unity of feeling and action among all 
toilers.”™ 

The problem of discrimination first arose in a practical way when 
the National Association of Machinists included a clause excluding 
Negroes from membership in its constitution. In 1890 there was a 
movement to have the union affiliate with the Federation. Gompers 
attempted to induce the union to eliminate the disputed clause and even 
hinted at dual organization should it refuse to do so. The convention 
of the AFL meeting in 1890 also urged the union to abrogate the dis- 
puted clause and instructed its Executive Council to issue a call for a 
convention of all organized machinists to form a single national 
organization.” 

Shortly thereafter Gompers visited the Machinists’ convention 
and formally requested the removal of the color line. The convention 
replied that it was “inexpedient at that time’ to comply, but that it 
would “in all probability” do so at its next session. Gompers and the 
Executive Council then called a convention and organized a rival union 
known as the International Machinists Union of America. This action 
met with resistance. An AFL committee stated that the organization of 
the rival union had been “premature.”” Forced to deny the charge that 
the Federation was dictating standards of admission to its affiliates, 
Gompers expressed the belief that the International Association of 
Machinists would be admitted if it abrogated the anti-Negro clause.” 

In 1892 the president of the IAM told a Federation committee that 
he was satisfied with the position taken by the AFL Executive Council, 
and that the color line would be eliminated at the next convention.” 
Within his union, however, the question of removing the exclusion 
clause had aroused strong feelings, especially in the South. Gompers 
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was accused of pursuing a “rule or ruin policy.” While some members 
favored the removal of the color line, others were vigorously opposed.” 
“I would like to say,” stated a member from Georgia, “that I never had 
any preference for negro hand-shaking, and can’t possibly conceive how 
I could bind myself by any oath to trail in the dust the most endearing 
term known in modern language—brother. Let us not only keep the 
1.A.M. white, but let each member start out with the determination to 
make it whiter, and the ascent that is necessarily bound to follow will 
be the greatest achievement of a future day.” 


In 1895 James Duncan, who acted as president of the AFL for 
several months while John McBride was ill (this was the only time 
between 1886 and 1924 that Gompers failed to be re-elected to the 
presidency of the Federation), suggested that the IAM drop the dis- 
puted clause from its constitution and leave the admission of Negroes 
to its locals where exclusion was the rule.** Soon afterward the union 
adopted this procedure and became affiliated with the Federation, 
although as late as 1902 it had practically no Negro members.™ 


In a similar case Gompers used the threat of a rival union as a 
lever with which to compel the abrogation of an exclusionist policy. 
In 1893 he informed the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
which barred Negroes, that he would attempt “‘to prevent any organiza- 
tion from becoming affiliated with the A. F. of L. which in its constitu- 
tion declared against a people simply because of their color.” Gompers 
further stated that he would not attempt to prevent a movement by 
certain locals to form a new organization, but would await further 
developments. Finally, he suggested that an amalgamation be effected 
on the basis of the removal of the color line.™ 


The more Gompers attempted to induce organizations to accept 
Negro workers, the stronger and more intense the opposition grew. 
When he appointed two Negro organizers in the early 1890's to work 
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in the South, they met with fierce resistance from white unionists.** In 
1896, while trying to convince the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men to affiliate with the Federation, Gompers denied that the AFL 
compelled its affiliates to accept the Negro. “What the A. F. of L. 
declares by its policy,” he told the members of the Brotherhood, is that 
an organization “should not declare against accepting the colored man 
because he is colored.”** Gompers conceded that the Firemen were 
jystified in excluding those Negroes working for substandard wages.” 
This fact, he implied, simply demonstrated the pressing need for organ- 
ization. Gompers decried the fact that the race question was being used 
to split the ranks of labor, referring to it in 1897 as ‘‘a bugaboo urged 
among some workingmen to frighten them from performing their 
duties.’”*” 

As opposition increased, Gompers began to retreat from his earlier 
views. Urging moderation, he declared that the unionization of the 
white worker was more important than an issue that might well split 
the entire labor movement. As time went on, Gompers grew more 
conservative and was inclined to play down the admission of Negro 
workers to white unions. Frequently he began to point out that the 
Negro often did not merit acceptance because of his actions as a strike- 
breaker and his readiness to provide employers with a source of cheap 
labor. Such a position, however, was simply a rationalization of a 
policy for which Gompers felt he had no alternative. The dilemma 
facing the Negro was clearly stated by a delegate at the AFL conven- 
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tion of 1897. He pointed out that the Southern whites were not permit- 
ting Negroes to work in the mills, while unions were simultaneously 
refusing to admit them.*° So where was the Negro to go? 


More and more Gompers began to emphasize that for the present, 
at least, the best thing was for Negro workers to organize their own 
unions. In 1900 he wrote to the secretary of a Texas local: 


I have no desire to agitate the matter of the status of the colored peopl, 
or say anything that would in any way arouse any prejudice or feeling 
on either side; but a moment's reflection will convince you that it is by no 
means to the advantage of the colored le alone that they should be- 
come organized into unions of their trade, Pat that it will very materially 
affect the wages and conditions of the white workers should the colored 
workers not become organized. While the American Federation of Labor 
as an organization takes no cognizance of color, creed, or race, but has for 
its object the betterment and advancement of the toilers of every condition, 
yet when there have arisen questions of dispute . . . and it has been the 
unanimous desire of both the colored and white workers of any trade or 
calling that they should be organized into separate unions, we have had 
no hesitation in granting such charter when we have been thoroughly 
satisfied as to the above conditions.*! 


When confronted with the problem of whether a charter should be 
issued to a Central Labor Union representing New Orleans’ colored 
workers, Gompers at first stated that he would seek to determine the 
attitude of the white laborers of that city.“ Later he declared that he 
would be willing to support such a move, provided that certain details 
were first ironed out. “Of course I am free to say that I should prefer 
that there should be unity of organization as well as unity of purpose,” 
wrote Gompers to the Federation’s organizer in New Orleans. ““How- 
ever there is no use kicking against the pricks, and we cannot overcome 
prejudice in a day. Under these circumstances, I should have no hesita- 
tion in approving the formation ot a Central Body composed of the 
unions of colored workmen.’“* A few months later Gompers modified 
his position by pointing out that the AFL constitution forbade the 
existence of more than one central labor union in any one city. This 
difficulty was overcome at the convention of 1900 when the constitution 
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was amended so as to permit the chartering of separate colored central 
labor unions, local unions, and federal labor unions if it seemed “advis- 
able and to the best interest of the trade union movement to do so.” 

Thus by 1900 Gompers, in response to pressure by the constituent 
members of the Federation, had chosen the path of least resistance and 
stood ready to sanction the application of the principle of segregation, 
if not exclusion, to the labor movement. One historian has gone so far 
as to indict him for sacrificing “both his principles and the Negro work- 
ingmen, as well as the broader interests of the whole labor movement, 
to the short-sighted and selfish demands of the aristocratic officialdom 
of the craft unions, whose spokesman he had agreed to be.” But to 
condemn Gompers in such terms is to misunderstand the changes that 
were taking place both in the labor movement and American society in 
the 1890's. During this decade Gompers was forced by the trade unions 
to sanction certain practices regarding the Negro worker. What would 
have happened had he resisted these pressures is merely a matter of 
conjecture. Gompers probably felt that the Federation might be fatally 
weakened, setting back labor’s cause for many years. In addition, the 
AFL, which had no effective punitive power over its affiliated unions, 
could not have adopted any effective measures. So instead, Gompers 
elected to recognize and accept conditions as they were, hoping that 
time would heal an unwelcome division between white and Negro 
workers. 

Gompers’ position toward the unionization of the Negro worker 
was probably representative of labor's attitude during these years. An 
analysis of the composition of the membership of the various national 
and international unions in 1900 offers substantial proof of the unwill- 
ingness of white labor to accept Negroes into their organizations. 
According to a study made at the turn of the century, nineteen national 
unions, with a total membership of nearly 400,000, had about 33,000 
Negroes. Eleven more with almost 100,000 workers had a negligible 
proportion of Negro members. Twenty-three other unions reported 
having none, while one was undecided and another had no record. 
Fully thirteen national organizations excluded Negroes outright.‘ 

Why did the glittering hopes of the 1880's fade into the discrimin- 
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atory practices of the 1890's and early twentieth century? At least a 
partial answer to this question is to be found in the course of American 
history, and especially Southern history, during the close of the nine- 
teenth century.” As a distinguished historian has recently pointed out, 
segregation and Jim Crow laws were not the products of Reconstruction 
but rather the results of the failure of southern Populism in the 1890's. 
After the Reconstruction period, Southern conservatives concluded a 
tacit alliance with the Negro, promising him protection against the 
depressed white classes where race prejudice was strongest. In return 
the Negro was to provide support for an economic program modeled 
closely after that of Northern industry. During the late 1880's, the 
Populists attempted to break this alliance by countering with an appeal 
to the Negro based on a community of economic interests. Southern 
conservatives fought back in a twofold manner; by using Negro votes 
to override Populist majorities, and also by raising the specter of Negro 
domination in order to split the whites. The ultimate frustration of 
Southern Populism was manifested in a new aggressiveness toward the 
colored people. Jim Crow laws, a rarity prior to the middle 1890's, 
began to appear in ever-increasing number on the statute books of the 
Southern states. 
In almost all walks of life, the Negro began to be deprived of 
certain rights, and segregation came to be the accepted pattern. The 
labor movement presented no exception, especially since the over- 
whelming proportion of Negroes resided in the South. Since Gompers 
was attempting to build a strong labor movement in this region, he was 
hesitant to push a policy of integration that might have defeated his 
larger purpose of organizing Southern workingmen. Increasingly, there- 
fore, the Negro worker found himself being pushed out of the more 
48. Before answering this question, one should consider these facts. First, the working 
class is by no means the sole repository of morality and virtue, for among this group 
is to be found all of the good as well as the less likable features common to other 
groups. The great mass of workingmen were affected in equal degree by contemporary 
attitudes toward the Negro. Secondly, to blame certain labor leaders for the failure 
to organize the Negro is to distort history. We must keep in mind that leaders 
like Gompers remained in power only as long as they retained the support of a 
substantial proportion of the labor movement. An uncompromising stand on the 
problem of the colored workers might well have caused a serious division within 
labor's ranks. 

49. In 1900, nearly eight million of the nation’s nine million Negroes were concen- 
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skilled trades into the less skilled ones." But to place the blame for the 
acceptance of segregation at the doors of Gompers and the trade unions 
is partially to misstate the case. The rise of a segregated labor move- 
ment (or one that ignored the Negro) was simply a part of a larger 
development that came to characterize almost all areas of American 
life. The labor movement, as an institution functioning within and not 
above its environment, was affected in equal measure by developments 
in the general area of race relations. Thus the problem of economic 
unity versus racial discrimination remained a live and controversial 
issue throughout the twentieth century. And as the discussions at the 
1959 convention of the AFL-CIO demonstrated, the problem is still 
unresolved. 


51. George S. Mitchell, “The Negro in Southern Trade Unionism,” Southern Economic 
Journal, 11 (January 1936), 27-28. 
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Editor's Note: With this issue, LABOR HISTORY introduces a special section, entitled 
PROBLEMS AND SOURCES IN WRITING LABOR HISTORY. It will appear regularly and be 
devoted to material of professional and technical interest to those working in the field 
of labor history. 


LABOR IN THE ORAL HISTORY COLLECTION OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


D. F. SHAUGHNESSY 


A large international union recently faced with the task of carting 
forty-seven boxes of inactive correspondence to its new headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., decided instead to burn them. To many union 
officials this would not seem an unusual solution. But the labor historian 
winces at the thought of such destruction in a field that is almost 
desolate of primary source materials. To be sure, government reports 
and the records of testimony given before state and federal industrial 
commissions are available; however, these cover only a few chapters of 
the trade union story—and usually the more seamy chapters. The unions 
themselves have little to add. Until recently, most international unions 
had no archives and kept few records of historical value. 

The problem for the labor historian is compounded by the fact 
that the primary source records which do exist are scattered, unorgan- 
ized, and, of course, unindexed. During the past ten years many inter- 
national unions, including the Machinists and the Teamsters, have 
moved their headquarters to Washington, D. C. In these shifts from 
Milwaukee, Seattle, or Philadelphia, records which were not immedi- 
ately needed were either stored in warehouses or destroyed. 

Newspapers do little to remedy a bad historical situation. As late 
as fifteen years ago “labor” was reported in terms of the number of 
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picket-line arrests. The reporter assigned to cover a strike was usually 
taken off a police beat and was totally unaware of the complexities of 
labor reporting. The situation has improved somewhat, but even today, 
of more than 1,200 daily newspapers published in the United States, 
less than thirty have reporters who are specialists in labor. 

Future labor historians will also suffer from the insidious effects 
of the telephone, the airplane, and the all too standardized press 
release. Rather than discuss union problems via airmail, today’s union 
official is inclined to dial San Francisco, New Orleans, or Duluth. If 
the urgency of the problem demands it, the local representative will 
enplane and within a few hours be sitting down to give a personal 
account at the union’s central headquarters. A memorandum of con- 
versation is frequently not preserved. Meanwhile, the historian’s supply 
of source materials dwindles. 

This background explains some of the reasons which led to the 
creation of the Oral History Research Office of Columbia University. 
In 1948, Professor Allen Nevins began to record interviews with men 
and women who had been prominent in public life. At first, Nevins 
was assisted by a graduate student who took notes during the inter- 
views. Within a short time, he received foundation support and 
established the Oral History Research Office as it presently functions. 
Over the past decade staff members, who are trained historians, have 
interviewed prominent men and women in the trade union movement; 
in national, state, and local politics; in medicine, journalism, agricul- 
ture, and publishing. The techniques for gathering material and con- 
ducting interviews were developed during the past decade. 

Normally after the subject has given his consent, there is a pre- 
liminary meeting, at which the interviewer discusses the type of ma- 
terial he is seeking, its importance for future historians, its possible 
uses, and the type of restrictions the subject may wish to set upon its 
use. A subject is much more likely to be candid and precise in an inter- 
view if he has the assurance that his material will not be made available 
until X years after his death or may not be quoted without his per- 
mission. 

Four or more hours of research are often necessary to prepare 
adequately for one hour of interviewing. In many instances, the events 
discussed at an interview may have occurred twenty or more years ago. 
When this is the case, the subject usually receives, a week or ten days 
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prior to the interview, an outline of the events of the period, state- 
ments attributed to him, a synopsis of events in which he participated, 
the names of people he met, and any other information that will make 
his recollections more complete and more accurate. 

The interview is taken down on a tape recorder; the tape is then 
transcribed into a manuscript, and a copy is returned to the subject for 
any editing or corrections he may wish to make. If there are only minor 
changes, they are inserted in the original manuscript. Sometimes the 
entire manuscript is retyped to incorporate all the corrections and addi- 
tions. The copies are then deposited in Special Collections of Butler 
Library at Columbia, and one copy is presented to the person inter- 
viewed. 

Although several memoirs of importance to labor historians were 
produced in the earl years of Oral History Research Office, the labor 
project began in earnest in September, 1956. Since then, many of the 
leaders of the American labor movement, as well as individuals who 
have played an important role in influencing its development, have 
been interviewed." 

Students of the American labor movement will find this collection 
of manuscripts indispensable. But unfortunately, many of the manu- 
scripts will not be available for years to come, although some may be 
read with the written permission of the subject. By and large, those 
interviewed have not hesitated to speak frankly. Seldom has the in- 
terviewer found them evasive, even in the face of blunt questions. 
Interviewers often ask several people the same question: the replies 
are seldom contradictory. At the same time, parallel accounts of con- 
ferences and events, more often than not, corroborate each other in 
their essentials. Many factors in addition to memory affect the his- 
torical value of such manuscripts, notably the subject's intelligence, 
perceptiveness, and verbal facility. Fortunately, these qualities have 
been conspicuous in the people interviewed so far. Some excerpts, 
quoted with permission, will suggest the general nature of the material 
that is to be found in the Oral History Labor Collection. 


H. L. Mitchell, currently President of the National Agricultural 
Workers, AFL-CIO, was one of the eighteen sharecroppers who, in 


The first meeting was held on or adjoining the Fairview plantation some 


1. See list at conclusion of this article. 
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the depths of the Great Depression, formed the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union. Here is his account of how it came into being: 


two or three miles south of Tyronza. This was the first meeting of the 
union. That was the place where the seven Negroes and eleven whites 
met to form the organization. We didn’t know what to call it at this time. 
We just called it “the union.” The chief leader of this move there was 
Alvin Nunnally. . . . The argument was still going on as to what should 
be done, whether they should just form a band of men and take out some 
of these plantation owners who threatened to take everything the share- 
croppers had—and drive them off the land or hang them; or take the 
planters out and make an example of two or three of them, as several of 
the loud talkers were saying. Nunnally was putting up an argument .. . 
that a legal organization should be formed . . . that if they started doing 
anything in violation of the law, everybody would go to the penitentiary, 
and some of them would be electrocuted or hanged. That night the group 
decided to form a union. 


Shortly after the organization was formed, a delegation of five 


sharecroppers, Mitchell among them, went to Washington to present 
their case to the Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace: 





We got to Washington very early in the morning. We didn’t know 
where to go to find a place.to stay and so we just pulled up on the street 
and slept for an hour or so in the car. At seven o'clock we went to the 
Department of Agriculture. Of course, none of the Washington “farmers” 
were around. There was only a guard at the door. We told him we wanted 
to see Mr. Wallace and he said none of the officials got there before nine 
o'clock. So we went over to see the Washington Monument. Of course, 
that wasn’t open either. We looked at it, walked around and stretched our 
legs, saw a little of the city, and about nine-thirty we went back to the 
Department of Agriculture. In those days the government buildings were 
open to anyone. 

We marched upstairs; I was in the lead and these four fellows behind 
me. We went into the Secretary’s office and I told the receptionist we were 
from Arkansas and we wanted to see Mr. Wallace. She asked if we had an 
appointment. It had not occurred to me that you had to have an appoint- 
ment to see anybody in Washington. I was at a loss as what to do about 
this situation. We had no appointment. 

One of the Negro members, McKinney, who was the vice-president of 
the STFU, came to my aid. The receptionist had said, “Mr. Wallace is in 
conference and you can’t see him without an appointment.” McKinney 
took over. He said , “Well, Miss, if Mr. Wallace is busy, we'll just sit 
down out here and wait until he gets through. Then you can tell him we're 
waiting for him. Maybe he’ll see us.” 


Mitchell had a letter to one of Wallace’s assistants, Paul Appleby, 
and he asked if he might see Appleby: 


Paul Appleby came out, and we told him we wanted a real investigation 
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of the problems of the sharecroppers in Arkansas; tast the Department had 
sent investigators down there on the basis of our complaints and they'd 
come back and just whitewashed the plantation owners. He said, “I’m 
going to get Harry Wallace out here to talk to you.” Wallace then came 
out to see us and talked with us for thirty minutes or more. He told us, 
“I have an investigator who has just come to work with our legal depart- 
ment. She is a woman—Mrs. Mary O’Connor Myers. Mrs. Myers has 
worked on the Al Capone case with the Department of Justice.” Wallace 
then promised to send her down to make an investigation. Well, we were 
quite happy. He told us, “I don’t want you fellows to go back and say 
who is coming or what is coming. You just go back and say to your mem- 
bers that you saw Henry Wallace and he told you that something was going 
to be done; that we are going to look into this matter and take action.” 

He was very sympathetic to us, a very kind man, but we were awfully 
disappointed later when he backed out on our lawsuit. 


By 1937, the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union had grown to the 


point where members were discussing affiliation with either the AFL 
or the newly formed CIO. Mitchell describes the attitude of the leaders 
toward the STFU: 


We were thinking in terms of becoming a part of the CIO at that time. 
Actually, it wasn’t until the spring of 1938 that the CIO formally became 
a separate organization. At this time it was a committee financing organiza- 
iton in the basic industries. Lewis, by the way, although he took a great 
interest in it, never spent a dime to assist our union. It just wasn’t profitable. 
Lewis, like practically all the rest of the labor leaders, was interested solely 
in organizing workers who were able to pay substantial dues and maintain 
their union. He was willing to say anything that didn’t cost him anything. 
He sent in an investigator one time but never any organizers to help build 
the union. 

We had not formally made an application to the AFL for affiliation. We 
had thought of it. The AFL was too far away, and the people in the AFL 
locally had grave questions about us as an organization. In fact, there was 
a public statement made by an AFL official in Memphis that all we were 
going to do in Arkansas was to start a race riot and that no union could be 
formed by such people as sharecroppers. 


Mitchell continues to discuss the problems of affiliation and the 


organizational difficulties he encountered at a later time. This excerpt 
from his manuscript describes the formation of the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers of America. 


Our connection with the CIO started in 1937, some time during the 
spring or summer. Gardner Jackson, who was our representative in Wash- 
ington, went over to see John L. Lewis about something. He had an ap- 
pointment to see Lewis, and sitting in the outer office were Harry Bridges 
and Donald Henderson. Henderson was once assistant professor at Colum- 
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bia but was fired by Rex Tugwell. Henderson later became the Communist 
Party's farm labor expert. 

Jackson, knowing Don very well, asked him what they were doing there 
and Henderson said, “We're waiting to see John Lewis. We're going to set 
up an agricultural and cannery union.” 

Jackson said, “What are you going to do about the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union?” 

Henderson said, “Nothing. That outfit is neither fish nor fowl.” Mean- 
ing that we had mixed up farmers, sharecroppers, and farm laborers all 
in one. 

Jackson said, “Well, you can’t ignore the most substantial movement in 
the country and John L. Lewis isn’t going to allow such a thing.”” He did 
speak to John L. and say that the CIO should consider the Southern Tenant 

armers’ Union in any national or international union which might be 
set up. 


Following the meeting in Lewis’ office, Henderson was put in 


charge of assembling a convention of agricultural and cannery workers 
organizations to be held in Denver from July 9th to 11th, 1937. 
Mitchell’s group was invited to send a delegation. 


Actually we had, in point of numbers, the majority of agricultural 
workers that were in an organization at this meeting. There were a lot of 
groups attending as delegates that were merely the Communist Party “fac- 
tions’ operating in the AFL and independent labor unions—cannery work- 
ers, agricultural workers, scattered out in the country. Most of the federal 
AFL locals which were directly.a part of the AFL had not sent official 
delegates, bu there were people who claimed to be the mushroom growers, 
delegates from the Seabrook Farms in New Jersey, a large number of dele- 
gates from California, who claimed to represent the cannery workers. 

There was an offet from Henderson to me. He was set to be president 
of the new union. He came to me and said, “Now Mitchell, if you will 
work with me and consider becoming a member of the party, I'll see that 
you are elected secretary-treasurer of the international union.” I remember 
it well. It was during a dinner for the delegates and he called me off to a 
place where we would be alone. 

I replied, “Don, I'm not interested in becoming a member of the party 
in aren y’ a job.” 

He said, ‘That's the only way you can get elected.” 

At that time Gardner pe Hos had ool anti for Lewis and he was 
at this convention representing Lewis to see that things ran along as they 
should. Jackson had some unusual iences too. One of which was that 
all of the mail that was sent to him from Washington in care of the con- 
vention—telegrams, personal mail, and official letters from Lewis—were 
broken open by Henderson’s office and the telegram which Jackson was 
supposed to present personally to the delegates was recopied and read to 
the delegates without Jackson ever having seen the original. He didn’t 
know about it until the convention was almost over when Lewis sent John 
Brophy out because something wasn’t clicking as far as Lewis himself was 
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concerned. It wound up that Jackson tried to force my election as secretary- 
treasurer. I knew it wouldn’t work because I couldn’t see myself working 
together with Don Henderson. Finally, a compromise was reached by which 
Butler, our president, was made the only vice-president of the international 
union. The name selected was United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, and 
Allied Workers of America—a huge name. They called it UCAPAWA and 
the Spanish speaking people in the Southwest called it UKAPOWWOW. 


. 

James Carey, now President of the IUE, was Secretary of the CIO 
in 1945. He was a member of the CIO delegation that went to London 
in 1945 to meet with trade union representatives from other countries 
and conduct discussions which led to the formation of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Carey describes his first meeting with 
Vassili Kuznetzov, then leader of the Soviet trade union delegation, 
now Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs: 


My first meeting with Kuznetzov came about in the following way. One 
of the Communist newspaper set-ups, similar to our A.P. or U.P., had a 
representative ask me if I would consent to give an interview. I said “Yes” 
and he came up to my room. After a short while, he said, “It’s not merely 
an interview I want.” 

I said, “Yes, I thought that.” 

He said, “I'd like to know if your delegation would meet with the 
delegation of the Soviet Union trade unions?” 

I said, “Well, why didn’t Vassili Kuznetzov call on me directly?” 

He said, “Well, he wasn’t sure that you would be receptive.” 

I said, ““Well, you tell him that I would be receptive, and we will have 
a small committee of our delegation meet with a committee of his delega- 
tion.” 


Carey, along with four other members of the American delega- 
tion, arranged to meet with Kuznetzov at the Howard Hotel. Although 
an interpreter was present, his services were not really necessary. Kuz- 
netzov, a graduate of Carnegie Tech, had worked at Jones and Laughlin 
Co. and at a Ford forge plant; he spoke fluent English. 


After some preliminary remarks about the weather, he asked his first 
real question. What is the attitude of the CIO to the ILO?’ 

I set forth the idea that the CIO considered the ILO a very important 
instrument but that we had, except on a limited basis, been barred from 
participation in the ILO. I said that if the ILO was to serve a useful 
purpose, it would have to be all inclusive. I told him that the CIO was 
made up of organizations essentially interested in international affairs and 
that by our very make-up it was much more important that we participate 
in the ILO than for the Building Trades unions or the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees or any other groups of service trades. Rubber workers, for 
example, had to import the raw materials they used in the manufacture of 
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tires. Electrical goods are imported and exported and the steel workers 
have a real interest in foreign affairs. We were very interested in increasing 
international trade and therefore would not accept the limitations imposed 
by governments on the immigration of people and the restrictions on the 
import and export of goods and services. I gave economic reasons for why 
we felt this way. 

While I was giving this explanation of the CIO attitude toward the 
ILO, Kuznetzov said, “Let's drink a toast to such a splendid explanation 
of labor's views on the ILO,” indicating his agreement with the position 
I had taken. ° 

I said, “Vassili, before you do that, I want you to know what my attitude 
is regarding Communist infiltration of labor organizations.” I wanted a 
chance to explain why I believe that if the United States Government 
dealt with the Soviet Union on a proper diplomatic basis and if our labor 
organizations would likewise join an organization that would encompass 
the Soviet trade unions, it meant to me that they would have to forego 
undercutting these same labor organizations through the technique of sub- 
version. 

Kuznetzov said, “Well, I want you to know that we know of your views 
with regard to the Communists,” and he proceeded to quote excerpts from 
speeches I had made, some of which I had forgotten. But he was quite 
accurate in his quotations. He quoted statements that I had made at UE 
conventions and even statements I had made at the convention in which 
I was defeated as president of the union. He indicated that my attitude 
toward the Communists in the labor movement of the United States was 
quite similar to what the Soviet attitude would be to any group operating on 
a subversive basis in the Soviet Union. Kuznetzov then proceeded without 
further interruption on my part to announce, “I now drink a toast to your 
splendid expression of such excellent views.” 


We talked about financing the WFTU and about the membership 
claimed by the Soviet trade unions of twenty-six million members. As 
to voting in the WFTU, I suggested that it be on the basis of the amount 
paid but that the payments should be made on a regressive basis, so to 
speak, after the first five million members. This would mean that the Soviet 
Union with its twenty-six million members would not be able to dominate 
the WFTU or to outvote the TUC’s seven million members and the CIO's 
six million. Although the Soviet trade unions would be entitled to more 
votes than the TUC or the CIO, they would have fewer votes than the TUC 
and the CIO combined. That was an extremely important item for the 
future of the WFTU, if it was to have a future. 


The other question Kuznetzov wanted me to speak on was our attitude 
to the IFTU. He wanted to know whether we regarded the WFTU as an 
extension of the IFTU or whether we thought of it as a new organization. 
I set forth the views of the CIO that, rather than reform the IFTU to the 
extent we would have had to, we thought it would be to the advantage of 
the whole labor movement to create a new organization. I said that the 
IFTU was largely conducted by the British and German labor movement 
up until World War I and that even after the war it was too much oriented 
as a European organization than as an all-inclusive world organization. 
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I said that our thoughts ran to having an all-inclusive organization that 
would tend to unify all the trade union centers throughout the world, 
regardless of ideology and without having any one national center domi- 
nate the WFTU to the exclusion of all others. 

Kuznetzov indicated that he was quite impressed with the point of view 
I had set forth regarding our attitude toward the IFTU as well as the ILO. 
As a result of this discussion we had, we were able to say that we could 
work together. 


In a very different vein are the reminiscences of Edward Lahey, 
who began his journalistic career as a reporter for the Chicago Daily 
News in 1929. Prior to becoming one of the most informed and widely 
read labor journalists of his time, Lahey had spent most of his time 
covering the activities of Capone, Torrio, and Dillinger. His story of 
how he became a labor “expert” is not at all unusual: 


I happened to be on the shelf when the working class movement got 
bubbling in this country in 1936. There weren’t any labor reporters at 
that time to amount to anything. I had been drinking rather hard and the 
office was just letting me sit in the corner. 

I had an idea one day and talked the editor out of twenty dollars to go 
down to Gary and spend a couple of nights in the saloons there. It was a 
favorite pastime of mine then to sit around with the steel workers and see 
what they thought of the new drive that was going on. I got some very 
good stories there. There were still recollections of the strike of 1919 and 
fears of talking with strangers. I found one real organizer. I’m sure he 
was a Communist. They were the only good organizers around. 

The stories that came out of there were good and readable. Then the 
other labor unions came along. As you know, in the newspaper business, 
if you go out on a special assignment and don’t fall flat on your face, 
you're an expert. That’s how I became a labor expert. In 1936, I covered 
the split in the AFL and then came the big sit-down strikes of 1937. I 
covered all of them and then the Little Steel strike. By that time I was 
an indubitable labor expert. 


Lahey’s account of the General Motors strike was literally an 
“inside” story—he spent most of his time with the sit-down strikers 
in the plants. His accounts tended to emphasize the grievances of the 
workers and the physical and personal problems that confronted them. 
Often his stories conflicted with the editorial policy of the publisher. 


Interviewer: Was Frank Knox a publisher who tended to impose }'s own 
political beliefs on the reporters who were working for him? 


Lahey: On the contrary. On a number of occasions during the General 
Motor’s strike, there would be a page 1 editorial by Frank Knox urging the 
authorities to ‘‘get the devils and drive them out of the plants.” On the 
same page there would be a very sympathetic report from me inside a plant, 
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about what these guys thought and why, in desperation, they had resorted 
to their revolutionary method of seizing property after a year of cam- 
paigning by the Liberty League advising the employers to ignore the 
agner Act. 
I had all the latitude in the world. Frank Knox was a wonderful pub- 
lisher. If a story was factual, if it wasn’t a dishonest story and if it was 
well written, it would be on page 1 even if Knox was not sympathetic to it. 


Lahey was assigned to the Washington bureau of the Chicago 


Daily News in 1941 and, within a short time, became very well ac- 
quainted with almost all the trade union leaders in the city. 


Interviewer: How did you avoid becoming well acquainted with John L. 
Lewis? 


Lahey: 1 never wanted any ” of him, for one thing, because I was deeply 
devoted to Phil Murray and I think I was the closest witness to the difh- 
culty he went through with Lewis. If Lewis lived a hundred years, I'd 
never forgive him for the ruthlessness with which he treated Phil Murray. 

John Lewis had — down as President of the CIO because of 
the promise he made in the campaign of 1940. Now Phil Murray had been 
with Lewis about thirty-three or thirty-four years at that time as Lewis's 
dutiful lieutenant. Lewis assumed that Murray, as President of the CIO, 
would continue as a dutiful lieutenant. Thas was the beginning of a very 
bitter rift. 


Interviewer: Then Lewis, in effect, wasn’t really resigning ? 


Lahey: No. It was not his intention to give up power. He assumed that 
Phil Murray would continue to be another vice-president of the mine 
workers, doing what he wanted done. Phil Murray was one of those people 
—about a half dozen poe in each generation—whose greatest growth 
comes in the middle of their life, usually because of the sudden assumption 
of responsibility. Truman is the classic example. Phil Murray was another 
one. When he assumed the presidency of the CIO, he became the President 
himself. 


Interviewer: Did you ever know of any personal enmity between Lewis 
and Murray prior to 1940? 


Lahey: No, I don’t think there was. However, I didn’t know Phil very well 
in that period. 

In the summer of 1941 he t some time in the hospital and then left 
the hospital to go to Atlantic City to recuperate and to begin preparing his 
first report as President of the CIO for the forthcoming convention. I was 
very proud one day when I got a wire from Phil asking me to come to 
Atlantic City and just sort of go over this thing he was writing. There was 
involved a controversial matter about the support of Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy on which he (Murray) and Lewis differed. Murray was supporting 
the Roosevelt program and Lewis was taking an isolationist, anti-Roosevelt 
position. 
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I spent a couple of days with him. We walked up and down the board- 
walk, and I encouraged him in what he had written as his first report as 
President of the CIO. 

The convention that year was held in Detroit and the first hostility was 
expressed overtly there by the ostentatious walk-out of the UMW dele- 
gates and several other incidents. A couple of guys got punched in the nose 
at the Statler Hotel over arguments involving divided loyalties between 
Lewis and Murray. Immediately after that the real bitterness came during 
the next seven months. During that period I was very close to Murray. 





He was a soft-hearted, sentimental man who was firm in his personal loyal- 
ties. He had worked with Lewis for thirty-three or thirty-four years in 
the UMW and it just ripped him apart to see the viciousness with which 
Lewis attacked him. Murray was full of uncertainty. Lewis had him u 
before a union meeting to accuse him of disloyalty to his own union an 
stripped him of membership in the Mine Workers. It was a humiliating, 
degrading, and very upsetting experience for Murray. I was with him 
practically every day at that time and knew the anguish he was going 
through. As a matter of fact, I took him and Martin Durkin over to a 
retreat near Annapolis. Phil was a good Catholic and Marty was a Catholic 
also. We had a good time together just forgetting all about things. Jimmy 
Carey came to pick us up on a summer afternoon after three days in the 
retreat. I remember poor Phil getting into the car. He always a funny 
little chuckle and he said, ““What am I worried about that fellow for?” 
But it ate him. The experience with Lewis ate him for years after. 


Many of the memoirs collected by the OHRO not only contain 
autobiographical data and reminiscences of people and events but also 
evoke something of the spirit of the time. For example, William H. 
Davis, who served as chairman of the National Defense Mediation 
Board and then of the War Labor Board, conveys something of the 
chaos that characterized the early New Deal in his account of how he 
became a Deputy Administrator of the NRA. 


I went down to Johnson’s office and sat around all one morning. I was 
very courteously treated by his secretary, Robbie, but I couldn't get to see 
the General. At noon I asked her, “Should I wait?” 

She said, “Oh no, go get your lunch and come back this afternoon.” 

I said to her, “Look, I don’t know whether General Johnson wants to 
see me or not, but I feel like the devil. I’ve pe a bad cold and I'd much 
prefer to go to my hotel and get a pint of whiskey and some kind of 
medicine and sleep it off.” 

She said, ‘“That’s a very good idea,” and suggested that I come back 
the following morning. 

The next morning I returned and sat there all day. That night I was 
invited to dinner with a group of N.R.A. people by John Hancock. Han- 
cock was then General Johnson’s executive assistant and a very competent 
fellow. I told Hancock my troubles and how I hadn’t been able to see the 
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General. He said, “I'll tell you what you do. You come down tomorrow 
morning about eight o'clock and come into my room.” 

I did that and he took me into the General's office and Johnson greeted 
me. He didn’t know me but the people around him did. He said it was 
nice of me to come down and so forth. Then he said, quite tentatively, 
I thought, ‘Well, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hancock has a matter that has come up 
here which has some legal aspects and I wish you'd look into it for us.” 

I said I would and that ended my conversation with General Johnson. 
I realized afterward that Johnson had no light whatever for legal questions 
and that I was the only lawyer among the deputy administrators. Hancock 
gave me the papers and we left Johnson's office. Hancock took me by the 
arm and we started down the hall. 

“Where are we going now?” I asked. 

“Down to the Chief Clerk’s office. I want to swear you in as a deputy 
administrator.” 

I stopped and said, ‘What are you talking about? It’s quite plain that 
General Johnson wanted me to look into this thing to sort of give me a 
trial run so that he could pass judgment on whether he wanted me to come 
into the office or not.” 

“Forget it,” Hancock said. So we walked down to the Chief Clerk’s office 
and I was sworn in as a deputy administrator. Then we walked around to 
another part of the floor and I was given an office with three or four 
people in it. 


Coal disputes seem to have plagued Davis in his long career as 


a labor mediator. In 1941, a coal dispute between the captive mine 
owners and the UMW broke up the National Defense Mediation 
Board, and in 1943 another coal dispute, the largest of all wartime 
strikes, brought great discomfort to the National War Labor Board. 


The situation was such in 1943 that the coal strike didn’t do any harm 
to the war effort. It may have, eventually, especially in the steel industry, 
if it had been continued too long. But that didn’t happen. There is always 
some supply of coke and coal on hand, even in the steel industry, and in 
the other industries the coal distribution is characterized by a local accumu- 
lation of stockpiles. The miners knew and Lewis knew that industry could 
go on without the mining of coal for some period of time. 

The strike was called and dumped in our lap. Jim Byrnes and I prepared 
an executive order instructing Ickes to take over the mines. We then went 
over to the White House and presented it to the President for his signa- 
ture. To accompany the order there was a proclamation that the President 
had prepared calling on the miners to go Pack to work and emphasizing 


the national emergency situation. The President looked up at Byrnes and 
me and said, ‘I wonder if the miners will go back to work when I ask 
them to.” 

Byrnes was very confident that they would. He was quite certain that 
they would and spoke of them as being loyal citizens and having members 
of the family in the armed forces. “Of course they will do it when you call 
on them to go back to work,” he said. 
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The President looked at me with a twinkle in his eye and said, “What 
do you think?” 

To which I—being a Yankee—answered, ‘Well, I don’t know, Mr. 
President, what do you think?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘I don’t know. These miners are very thoughtful mg 
They get down underground there and are pretty much alone and they do 
a lot of thinking. John thought they would follow him to the polls in 
1940, but they didn’t.” 

That remark bucked Byrnes up a good deal. Then the President said, 
“But Jim, it doesn’t necessarily follow that they'll follow me into the mines. 
Being very thoughtful people. they may think that I know more about 
politics than John does, but that John knows more about coal mining than 
I do.” 

It was a typical Roosevelt remark. But he signed the order. 


The virtues and limitations of oral memoirs as historical evidence 
are indicated by these few excerpts. However, it is also necessary to 
add that, without the work of the OHRO, these and hundreds of 
other memoirs would be lost. Only a few of the people interviewed 
had already published memoirs, and in almost every case, the published 
memoirs were of doubtful historical value. 

An important by-product of the work of OHRO has been the 
interest it has stimulated within unions to examine their own origins 
and development. In many instances, a labor official became aware for 
the first time of the state of his union’s archives and the need for 
improvement. One major international union has even set up its own 
oral history project, and others, like some business concerns, have’ con- 
sidered engaging the Columbia organization to prepare memoirs from 
among its own members on a deeper and broader scale than the 
OHRO itself can afford. 

No one contends that the work of the Oral History Research 
Office will solve the labor historian’s research problem. It will sup- 
plement rather than supplant materials already available. Large areas 
of the trade union movement are still unexplored. Many key people 
have not yet found time in their daily schedules to sit before a tape 
recorder. Some interviews are still in progress and others have yet to 
be started. The staff feels that its work, worthwhile as it is, is never 
done. The final verdict on the historial worth of the project will not 
be rendered by the staff members but by the labor historians and stu- 
dents who incorporate its results with their own research in years to 
come. 
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A List of Interviews Selected from 


THE ORAL HISTORY COLLECTION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY * 


BARKIN, Solomon (1907- ) Economist. 
Economic and political studies at College of the City of New York during 
the 1920's; economist in various New Deal agencies; International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; origins of the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
and its role in the CIO. 
In process. 


BEIRNE, Joseph Anthony (1911- ) Labor union official. 
Early experiences in Western Electric maintenance shop; condition of com- 
munications workers in the Depression; origins of the Communications 
Workers of America and its role in the CIO; unification of the AFL and the 
clo. 
In process. 


BROPHY, John (1883- ) Labor union official. 
Childhood ; working as a miner in boyhood ; emergence as a labor organizer ; 
formation of union organizations from the locals up. John L. Lewis and the 
formation of the CIO; its merger into AFL; world trade union movement. 
1,036 pp. Permission required. 1955. 


CAREY, James Barron (1911- ) Labor executive. 
Early experiences in the Philco plant in Camden; formative years of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; CIO; role of labor in the 
New Deal; the Communist Party and the labor movement; Secretary of the 
CIO; formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions; London and San 
Francisco labor conferences, 1945; merger of the AFL and CIO. 
In process. 


CHING, Cyrus Stuart (1867- ) Labor mediator. 
Experiences in industrial relations, 1908-58; Federal Mediation Service, 
1947-52. 
238 pp. Closed until 5 years after death. 1958. 


CLAGUE, Ewan (1896- —_) Economist. 
Education ; work at Brookings Institution; New Deal legislation; relationship 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to other agencies of Federal government; 
Department of Labor under Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower ; impressions 
of Frances Perkins, Isador Lubin, John Steelman and others. 

468 pp. Permission required. 1958. 


Reprinted with permission from The Oral History Collection of Columbia University 
(New York: Oral History Research Office, 1960). 
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DAVIS, William Hammatt (1879- ) Labor mediator. 
Work as Deputy Administrator and Compliance Director of NRA; NY State 
Mediation Board; work as Chairman of National Defense Mediation Board 
and WLB; impressions of James Byrnes, John L. Lewis, Herbert Lehman, 
George Meany, Robert Wagner and Robert Taft. 

205 pp. Permission required to cite or quote. 1958. 


DOHERTY, William Charles (1902- ) Union official. 
National Letter Carriers’ Union during the late 1930's; efforts of the Union 
to improve wages and working conditions through legislation; autobiogra- 
phical details. 

57 pp. Open. 1956. 


EDELMAN, John W. (1893- ) Labor representative. 

Education and early experiences on fringes of Socialist movement; condition 
of hosiery workers in New Jersey and Pennsylvania during the late 1920's 
and Depression: role of the hosiery workers union in the AFL; AFL con- 
ventions; beginnings of the Textile Workers Union of America; its role in 
the CIO; influence of the Communist Party in the CIO; merger of the CIO 
and the AFL; impressions of men and women prominent in the labor move- 
ment. 


In process. 


EMERSON, Thomas Irwin (1907- ) Lawyer. 
Vol. I: Family, early youth and high school, Yale College; Yale Law School 
and the Law Journal; law practice in NY; depression and the election of 
1932; NRA, 1933-34. 

316 pp. Permission required. 1953. 


Vol. II: Drafting the National Labor Relations Act; the Garrison Board in 
the textile strikes of 1934; cases testing the National Labor Relations Act; 
Social Security Board and John Winant; formation of the National Lawyers 
Guild; legislative aspects of the NLRB; duties as special assistant to Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson; FBI; Dies Committee; Smith Committee; social 
life in Washington; OPA. 

499 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1953. 


Vol. III: Law enforcement problem of the OPA; loyalty problems; Smith 
Committee investigations of the OPA. 
426 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1953. 


Vol. IV: Law enforcement problems of the OPA; policy decision of the OES; 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt; VE Day; the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion ; drafting of the Atomic Energy Act. 

486 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1953. 
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Vol. V: Atomic Energy Act; teaching at Yale Law School, 1946; political 
associations; Public Affairs Committee; PAC of the CIO: formation of the 
Progressive Party. 


500 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1953. 


Vol. VI: 1953 ioyalty cases; Smith Act cases; Owen Lattimore case; research 
on the segregation cases; New Haven branch of the ACLU; civil liberties in 
England, 1955. 

279 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1955. 


EMSPAK, Julius (1906- —) Union official. 
Development of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers from its 
founding in 1936; its relations with the CIO; labor and government during 
World War II, communism and the labor movement; labor and the cold war. 
In process. 


FRANK, Jerome N. (1889-1957) Judge. 


Education at the University of Chicago; law practice in Chicago and NY; 
general counsel of AAA; NRA; impressions of Henry A. Wallace, Chester 
Davis, George Peek, Rexford G. Tugwell, Harry Hopkins, Alger Hiss and 
Hugh Johnson. 


In process. 


FREY, John Philip (1871-1957) Union official. 

Family background and early life; editor Molders’ Journal, 1903-27; Mil- 
waukee Foundry strike, 1906; Mooney and McNamara cases, 1916; labor 
and manpower problems in World War I; trip for Wilson as labor consultant 
to European allies, 1918; Socialist Party; IWW; career with the Metal 
Trades Department, AFL, 1927-1950; relations of the AFL with the Depart- 
ment of Labor; appointment of Frances Perkins as Secretary of Labor; NRA; 
the Wages & Hours Bill, 1934, and the Roosevelt administration; NLRB; 
Anaconda Copper Co. strike, 1935; AFL convention of 1935 and the forma- 
tion of the CIO; the Communist Party and the labor movement; Dies Com- 
mittee; San Francisco strike, 1941, and the International Association of 
Machinists; manpower and production in World War II and the NAM; 
comparisons of mobilization in World War I and II; relations of the labor 
movement with political parties and with the Roman Catholic Church; prob- 
lems of craft unionism; organizing Negroes; impressions of Harry Bridges, 
James J. Davis, Samuel Gompers, William Green, Herbert Hoover, John L. 
Lewis, Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, William H. Taft. 


752 pp. Open. 1955. 


HAYES, Albert John (1900- ) Labor union executive. 
Early life; the International Association of Machinists; merging of the AFL 
and CIO; Ethical Practices Committee of AFL-CIO. 


216 pp. Closed until Aug. 1, 1962. 1957. 
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JACKSON, Gardner (1896- ) Public official. 
Youth, family background and education; newspaper reporter in Boston and 
Washington ; Sacco-Vanzetti defense; work with AAA; impressions of Henry 
Wallace, Claude Wickard and Herbert Parisius; the New Deal liberalism in 
the 1930's and the labor movement, with impressions of John L. Lewis, Felix 
Frankfurter, Louis D. Brandeis and Arthur Schlesinger. 
786 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1955. 


LAHEY, Edwin A. (1906- ) Columnist. 
Early days as reporter on the Chicago Daily News; Frank Knox; coverage of 
the Capone and Dillinger cases; how he became a labor specialist and his 
relations with Philip Murray; impressions of Lee Pressman, James Carey, 
John L. Lewis, Robert A. Taft and Thomas E. Dewey. 
161 pp. Permission required to quote. 1959. 


LUBIN, Isador (1896- ) Economist. 
Early life; Missouri University and Thorstein Veblen; statistical branch of 
the WIB in World War I; the Brookings Institution; Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1939-44; other wartime federal posts, impressions of associates, New 
Deal legislation; UN Economic and Social Council. 
168 pp. Closed until June 1, 1972. 


MITCHELL, Harry Leland (1906- ) Union official. 
Formation of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union; its eventual affiliation with 
the CIO; resistance to the Communist Party; reorganization with the AFL as 
the National Agricultural Workers Union; conditions among tenants and 
sharecroppers in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Mississippi. 


191 pp. Open. 1957. 


O’HARE, John (1881- ) Labor unionist. 
Unionism in the automobile industry in the late 1920's; organizing the To- 
bacco Worker’s International Union. 
108 pp. Open. 1957. 


PERKINS, Frances (Mrs. Paul C. Wilson) (1882- ) Government official. 
An extended memoir dealing in particular with the following: Mt. Holyoke 
College; social work in Chicago and Philadelphia; NY: Consumers’ League, 
54-hour bill, Triangle fire, Factory Investigation Commission, 1909-10; 
woman's suffrage, 1905-10; NY State legislature, 1910-13; Mayor Mitchel’s 
administration, 1913-17; art and literature; Committee on Safety; World 
War I; NY Industrial Commission; Democratic National convention, 1920; 
Merchants Association; Spargo Wire Company strike; Alfred E. Smith as 
Governor; Democratic National convention, 1924; Mayor Walker and Tam- 
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many Hall; workmen’s compensation, 1922-28; NY election of 1926; labor 
unions and labor legislation; election of 1928; Alfred E. Smith and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; NY Labor Department; unemployment, 1929-32; NY election 
of 1930; the Seabury Investigation; election of 1932; women and careers; 
Secretary of Labor, 1932-33; inauguration, 1933; the cabinet; reorganizing 
the Department of Labor; press and congressional relations; General Glass- 
ford and migrant labor; the Black bill; relief: FERA, CCC, WPA; Russian 
recognition; NY election of 1934; background of NRA; Title II; NRA ad- 
ministrative committees ; Section 7(a) and the textile code; the coal and steel 
codes; Atlanta speech; NLRB; Avondale strike; automobile workers; Toledo 
strike; Akron sit-down strike; General Motors strike, 1937; steel strike; 
San Francisco longshoreman strike. 
3,548 pp. (Books I-VI). Closed until 20 years after death, 1955. 


Election of 1936; Walsh-Healy Act; the Schechter case; Supreme Court fight ; 
NLRB; communism; the outbreak of World War II; the third term issue; 
election of 1940; cabinet reorganization; Department of Labor preparing for 
war; Advisory Commission to the Council for National Defense; Lend-Lease ; 
Cabinet Propaganda Committee; Pearl Harbor; labor and manpower in war- 
time; Civil Service Commission. 

In process (Books VII-IX). 


POLLOCK, William (1899- ) Union official. 
Origins and early development of the Textile Workers Union ; autobiographi- 
cal details. 
74 pp. Open. 1957. 


PRESSMAN, Lee (1906- ) Lawyer. 
AAA; RA; general counsel to the CIO; impressions of Sidney Hillman, 
Philip Murray, John L. Lewis, James B. Carey and others. 
475 pp. Closed until Jan. 1, 1973. 1958. 


SHISHKIN, Boris Basil (1906- ) Economist. 
Early life and education in Odessa; World War I and the Russian Revolution ; 
flight to Istanbul; Columbia University during the late 1920's the role of 
the AFL in New Deal legislation; AFL conventions of 1933, 1934, 1935, 
and 1936; impressions of labor leaders such as Green, John L. Lewis, Tobin 
and Woll. 
872 pp. Permission required. 1957. 


SPARGO, John (1876- ) British socialist, author. 
Youth; British Social Democratic Federation; growth and development of 
the British labor movement; socialism in America; impressions of Daniel 
DeLeon, William Haywood, Morris Hillquit, Mrs. Rand, Max Eastman, Felix 
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Adler, Victor Berger, Eugene Debs; break with Socialist Party to work with 
Wilson in World War I; the Treaty of Versailles. 
356 pp. Closed during lifetime. 1950. 


STEELMAN, John Roy (1900- ) Labor administrator. 
Boyhood and education; work as federal conciliator with emphasis on years 
as Director US Conciliation Service; relationship of Conciliation Service 
to the Department of Labor; impressions of Frances Perkins, Isador Lubin, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Thomas G. Corcoran and others; 
labor advisor and special assistant to President Truman; cabinet and White 
House staff meetings; relations with the leading members of both Houses of 
Congress; personalities and influences which helped to shape the major de- 
cisions of the Truman Administration. 
378 pp. Closed until 1985. 1957. 


THOMAS, Rolland Jay (1900- ) Labor unionist. 
Early life and experiences as a migrant worker; early days of the automobile 
industry; formation of the UAW;; politics in election of officers; role of the 
Communist Party in the UAW; Reuther supporters. 
270 pp. Closed until 5 years after death. 1956. 


WICKENS, Aryness Joy (Mrs. David L.) (1901- ) Government official, 
economist. 
Department of Labor, Coolidge to Eisenhower; detailed account of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and its relation to the labor movement. 


94 pp. Open. 1957. 














LABOR HISTORY RESOURCES IN THE LIBRARIES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


FRANCIS GATES 


The Berkeley campus of the University of California houses rich 
and important holdings of source materials relating to labor history. 
There are three major collections of labor union records, publications 
and related books and reference tools. One is in the Social Science’ 
Reference Service of the General Library; one in the Bancroft Library; 
and one in the Institute of Industrial Relations Library. 

Each of these three collections has special strengths. The collec- 
tions in the Social Sciences Reference Service and the Institute of 
Industrial Relations Library are both the result of active and systematic 
solicitation, and they complement each other in their scope. The col- 
lection in the Social Sciences Reference Service consists chiefly of union 
publications, issued by most major American unions since 1850. In 
contrast, the Institute of Industrial Relations Library provides intensive 
coverage on selected subjects, emphasizing materials currently required 
by the research staff of the Institute. 

The resources of the Bancroft Library, a department of the General 
Library devoted to materials relating to California, western America, 
Mexico and colonial Latin America, contain some material on labor in 
the West. The materials have been acquired in the course of Ban- 
croft’s regular collecting program. Bancroft does not systematically 
solicit labor materials. 

These three collections provide students and scholars on the Berkeley 
campus with printed source materials relating to American unions from 
1850 to the present and to the labor relations of employers and em- 
ployee associations in the Western United States from 1948 to the 
present; manuscript materials and other types of one-of-a-kind original 
documents relating to unions and employers in the Western U. S. from 


FRANCIS GATES is a member of the staff of the Social Sciences Reference Service, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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1850 to the present; and a considerable number of publications of for- 
eign labor unions, chiefly European, generally dating from about 1920 
to the present. 

A more detailed inventory of the source materials and special tools 
available on the Berkeley campus follows: 


SOCIAL SCIENCE REFERENCE SERVICE 


GENERAL SUBJECT AND AREA COVERAGE. This collection contains a 
selection of materials published by labor unions and employers, both 
in the U. S. and elsewhere from 1850 to the present. It is intended to 
give impartial representation to the points of view of organized labor 
in their full variety and to the attitudes of employers toward labor 
relations. It includes the publications of federations of labor and of 
most international unions in the United States, the publications of major 
trade unions in Europe and related materials from employers and em- 
ployers’ associations. Also included are union publications originating 
in areas where casual labor is characteristic and the organization of 
workers is difficult, and a selection of materials on labor movements 
in underdeveloped countries. The collection contains all available labor 
union and employer publications originating in the Library's area of 
primary collecting responsibility—that part of California north of San 
Luis Obispo. 


PERIODICALS. Over 850 labor union and employer periodicals titles are 
received currently. Non-current periodicals include about 950 running 
feet of bound labor union and employer publications—journals, pro- 
ceedings, constitutions, officer's reports, special studies, etc.; over 900 
reels of microfilm, comprising about 250 titles, of union proceedings, 
journals, newspapers, transcripts of hearings; and about 700 packages 
of non-current labor union newspapers, each package being about an 
inch or inch and one half thick. 

Included among these periodicals are complete runs for many 
unions operating in principal U. S. industries. For example, this col- 
lection contains complete sets of the proceedings of the Carpenters, 
the Teamsters, the UAW and the Steelworkers. Files of others are as 
nearly complete as possible, for example, the proceedings of the Typo- 
graphical Union, 6th +, the first five having not been published. 

Files of union journals include the Machinists Monthly Journal, 
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1892 +; the United Mine Workers Journal, 1891 +; and the Coast 
Seamen’s Journal, 1887 +. These examples are fairly representative. 


Since 1957, the Library has been engaged in a program to 
strengthen its holdings of the more significant labor union periodical 
titles. The Library has drawn upon the resources of many other libraries 
in order to acquire on microfilm needed issues or titles. Because com- 
plete files of many of these titles are so rare, in many instances it has 
been necessary to piece together files from a number of sources. This 
program has now progressed to the point where many files have been 
completed. 

Files of periodicals issued by employer groups are less extensive. 
Examples are: Trucking Labor Relations Information, Jan. 1957 +, 
issued by the Industrial Relations Department of the American Truck- 
ing Associations; News Releases, issued by the Pacific American Ship- 
owners Association, April 1948 - June 1949; Bulletin to Members, 
April 1954 - Dec. 1958, issued by the Pine Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of Klamath Falls, Oregon. These recent, short files are repre- 
sentative of this portion of the collection. 

A considerable number of labor union and employer periodical 
titles are available in the University Library but are not shelved in the 
Social Sciences Reference Service, the Institute of Industrial Relations 
Library or the Bancroft Library. The Social Sciences Reference Service 
provides subject reference service to these scattered materials. 


MANUSCRIPTS. With some exceptions, manuscript materials in this col- 
lection usually relate to California or the West Coast. The following 
examples are representative and give an idea of manuscripts to be 
found in this collection: 

California State Federation of Teachers, Correspondence and files 
of the Executive Secretary, 1953 - 1958. 10 running feet, unprocessed. 
This organization maintains a lobbyist at the state capital during legis- 
lative sessions. A substantial portion of this material relates to efforts 
to secure passage of legislation sponsored by the CSFT. Other files 
relate to its organizing. Also included is correspondence with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and other ‘organizations. 

Marine Cooks and Steward’s Association of the Pacific Coast. 
“Weekly Minutes,” 1910-1931. 10 running inches of tissue paper, type- 
written. This organization was formed in 1901. It subsequently became 
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the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, and held its first 
convention in 1945. These detailed weekly minutes provide an excellent 
record of its activities and its many problems between 1910 and 1931. 

California CIO, COPE. Correspondence and questionnaire returned 
by candidates in the 1952-1954 elections. 1 running foot. This collec- 
tion provides excellent data on current political processes and some 
fascinating glimpses of the attitudes of candidates toward themselves, 
their constituents and the art of politics. 

Arbitration Records. Transcripts of hearings, texts of awards and 
exhibits, 1934 - 1939, 1944 - 1949. About 70 running feet. Arbitrators 
represented in this collection include James L. Fly, Clark Kerr, Wayne 
Morse and Paul Eliel, as well as others. Most of the records relate to 
the periods noted above, and most of the material is from the West 
Coast, primarily California. The collection is indexed. 

Some of the manuscript material is not so limited geographically. 
The Eliel contract collection, for example, includes manuscript con- 
tracts from all over the nation. This collection contains contracts made 
between 1920 and 1943, and totals about 10 running feet of files. 

In addition, there is a good deal of microfilm of manuscript ma- 
terials, for example, the first six proceedings of the American News- 
paper Guild, and the transcripts of the trials held in 1950 by the 
CIO committees set up to investigate charges against the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and the National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards. 


PAMPHLETS. Pamphlets on trade unions and employers and issues in- 
volving labor are retained on a highly selective basis. Holdings include 
pamphlets issued from about 1880 to the present time, and the volume 
of material is about 15 running feet. 


BOOKS. This collection includes a selection of standard books and refer- 
ence tools relating to labor and industrial relations. The selection of 
about 1000 volumes has been drawn from the total collection of books 
on these subjects in the University Library, a total collection of perhaps 
75,000 volumes and thousands of government documents. 


ORAL HISTORY PROJECT. The problem of “getting beneath the skin” 
of situations reflected in printed and manuscript materials is well known 
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to: historians. To supplement printed source materials and manuscript 
source materials, both the General Library and the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations have set up oral history programs, and a number of 
persons who have played a prominent part in West Coast labor history 
have been interviewed and the recollections transcribed. The Institute 
program, which terminated in 1959, is described below. The Library's 
program is continuing and additional interviews with local labor leaders 
may be conducted in the future. 


SPECIAL TOOLS AND SPECIAL PROJECTS. These include a union catalogue 
of labor union publications available in East Bay Libraries, a catalogue 
which is yet only partially completed; and an annotated, indexed listing 
of reference guides for use in research in labor history, also partially 
completed and still in progress. 


REGULATION AND Hours. This collection has relatively standard regu- 
lations regarding use. Books and bound periodicals circulate. Manu- 
scripts and newsprint do not circulate. Many of the labor union and 
employer publications are available on interlibrary loan, although the 
rarer titles are not. Microfilm copies of any source materials in this 
collection may be obtained; requests for cost estimates should be ad- 
dressed to the Library Photographic Service, General Library, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

During most of the year, this collection is open 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Monday through Friday; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Saturday and 1 to 10 P.M. 
on Sunday. During the second summer session, it is not open at night. 


INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS LIBRARY 


GENERAL SUBJECT AND AREA COVERAGE. The Institute Library houses a 
specialized collection of materials on labor, industrial relations and 
related topics, with emphasis on provision of publications required for 
Institute projects. The Institute’s present research program is concerned 
with seven broad areas of investigation: labor-management relations; 
wages and related problems; economic security programs; the labor 
market and labor mobility; the labor movement, social groups and in- 
dustrialization; industrial psychology and sociology; and organiza- 
tion and decision theory. The Library provides needed source materials 
for research in progress in these fields. For collective bargaining agree- 
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ments, employers’ association publications, and materials on industrial 
relations, personnel policies, and wage data, the area emphasis is on 
California—with greatest emphasis on the San Francisco Bay area. 
This library has better collections of employers’ association publi- 
cations, selected collective bargaining agreements, and the research out- 
put of university industrial relations centers and related research or- 
ganizations than are available elsewhere on the Berkeley campus. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS.’ The library currently receives about 380 
non-document serial titles and about 175 document serial titles, which 
include the standard academic, bibliographic and statistical publications 
for subjects covered by the collection, selected union and employer as- 
sociation serials, etc. Although only two-year files are maintained for 
many union publications, the library retains 10 year files of periodicals 
and proceedings of the AFL-CIO, California state bodies, San Francisco 
Bay area local labor councils, and a few other selected labor organiza- 
tions. Included in the employers’ association publications are files from 
such organizations as California Association of Employers (1952- ), 
Federated Employers of San Francisco (1953 - _), Pacific Maritime 
Association (1951- ), and United Employers, Inc. (1950- ). The 
serial publications for such labor and employer organizations are sup- 
plemented by pamphlets, special reports and surveys—in some cases 
of earlier dates. 


MANUSCRIPTS. This library services the collection of case records and 
other documents of the National War Labor Board, Tenth Region. 
This collection totals about 140 running feet of file drawer space, plus 
126 volumes (and loose-leaf binders). The records of dispute cases 
comprise the bulk of the collection and fill 44 file drawers, about 90 
running feet). This file is believed to include approximately 90 per 
cent of the Tenth Region Cases. Other materials included are: Division 
of Wage Stabilization (10th Region) dispute cases relating to wage 
rates and increases; supporting data for establishment of wage brack- 
ets; wage surveys made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
War Department and other agencies; small groups of materials from 
the West Coast Aircraft and Lumber Commissions; job classification 
manuals; field memoranda, manuals of operations and administrative 
procedures. The disputes control cards from the WLB office files have 


1. Serials count does not include collective bargaining agreements. 
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been checked against the holdings and have been set up to serve as an 
index to the dispute cases collection. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS. The Institute Library includes a working col- 
lection of standard books and basic reference tools consisting of about 
1800 volumes. Pamphlets and other non-book materials include: about 
100 running feet of pamphlets in vertical files; approximately 2000 
bibliographies of varying length; many non-serial university and gov- 
ernment publications and the collective bargaining agreement files. The 
Institute Library has the best collection of pamphlets relating to labor 
and industrial relations on the Berkeley campus. 


ORAL HISTORY PROJECT. For the past three years, the Institute has con- 
ducted an oral history project on Industrial Relations in the Western 
States. This project has produced lengthy tape recorded interviews with 
individuals who have played important roles in industrial relations 
in California and other Western states. The completed interviews, 
which run from about 100 to 750 typewritten pages, are bound, and 
copies deposited in the Institute Library and in the Social Sciences 
Reference Service, to be made available to qualified scholars in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the interviewees. Interviews have been 
completed with Warren K. Billings, Seth Brown, William Conboy, 
Joseph Diviny, Roger Lapham, Jennie Matyas, Henry Melnikow, Wil- 
liam Storie, Paul St. Sure, Roy B. Thompson and groups of union 
leaders in the Milk Wagon Drivers, Bakery Wagon Drivers and Retail 
Clerks. Interviews are in progress with Einar Mohn, Thomas Plant, 
Mathew Tobriner and others. These interviews have been conducted 
by Corinne Gilb. 


SPECIAL TOOLS, PUBLICATIONS. Special tools include a subject catalogue 
to pamphlets, bibliographies, reprints and similar materials in the In- 
stitute Library Collection. The Librarian is co-editor of an annual list- 
ing, “Industrial Relations Theses and Dissertations Accepted at... .. 
Universities . . .,” which is compiled with the cooperation of other in- 
dustrial relations librarians. 


REGULATIONS AND HouRS. The Institute Library is open Monday - Fri- 
day, 8 A.M. to 12 Noon and 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. All library materials 
circulate to Institute staff, but some materials do not circulate to other 
persons. Interlibrary loan of materials is limited. Requests for inter- 
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library loans should be directed to Interlibrary Lending, Loan Depart- 
ment, General Library, University of California, Berkeley 4, Califor- 
nia, with a notation that the material requested may be found in the 
Institute of Industrial Relations Library. 


BANCROFT LIBRARY 


GENERAL SUBJECT AND AREA COVERAGE. This is an outstanding collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, maps and newspapers on Western Ameti- 
can and colonial Latin American history. Included are many manuscripts 
relating to labor in the West. Local union business records, the papers 
of union officials, the papers of public officials who took part in events 
in which labor unions were also involved, and collections of source 
materials assembled by persons interested in labor—these are among 
the types of materials to be found here. In addition, there are many 
newspapers prior to 1906 and many manuscript collections which pro- 
vide background information of value to persons studying labor in the 
West. The largest portion of materials relating to labor pertains to 
California, but other western states and Mexico are also represented. 


MANUSCRIPTS. Over half of the manuscript material relating to labor 
available on the Berkeley campus is in the Bancroft Library, roughly 
150 running feet of files. Many of these manuscript collections are pro- 
cessed and readily available for use. Others, however, are not processed. 
It is advisable to make inquiries in advance regarding access to any of 
these materials. 

Several examples may give an idea of the range of manuscript ma- 
terials relating to labor to be found here: 

Papers pertaining to the Kaweah Cooperative Colony. This colony, 
formed by the members of the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion, the Coast Seamen’s Union and other labor unions of San Fran- 
cisco, was located on timberland 35 miles northeast of Visalia, Cali- 
fornia. It was in operation between 1885 and 1891. Included in this 
collection are the personal papers of Burnette G. Haskell (2 boxes, 
11 vols.) and J. J. Martin (3 vols., 1 box and 1 carton) of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association, the diary of Anna Hayden Haskell 
(24 vol. on 6 reels of microfilm), and the minutes and correspondence 
of the board of trustees of the colony.” 


2. A carton is a container 15” x 12” x 10”. A box varies in size, but is usually about 


one third the size of a carton. 
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John Murray. Manuscripts and scrapbooks, 1891-1922. 4 cartons, 
12 vols. Murray was the English speaking secretary of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor founded in 1918, with Samuel Gompers as chair- 
man. A member of the International Typographical Union, Murray went 
to Mexico in 1906 in connection with difficulties in the Cananea mines 
in Sonora, at which time the Western Federation of Miners attempted 
to organize the Cananea strikers. Thereafter, Murray continued to con- 
cern himself with the struggle of the Mexican workers, and this collec- 
tion reflects these interests. 


Constitution and minutes of the Eureka Typographical Union No. 
21, San Francisco, 1853 - 1859. 1 vol., mss. Organized in 1850, with a 
membership of approximately 100, this union received its charter from 
the International in 1853. Throughout its long history, it has been one 
of the most effective San Francisco unions. These minutes cover the 
period Oct. 31, 1853 - Aug. 28, 1859. 


California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Im- 
migration and Housing, Office files and records. 61 cartons, 9 volumes, 
8 card files. Included in this collection are the records of this division's 
activities and investigations regarding living conditions of migratory 
workers. Most of the material will fall in the period 1913 - 1921. This 
collection is unprocessed. 


Thomas ]. Mooney, 1882 - 1942. Papers and correspondence. Ap- 
proximately 75 cartons, 84 volumes, 37 scrapbooks, 15 bundles and 1 
portfolio. Partially processed. Thomas J. Mooney was a radical labor 
organizer held responsible for the bombing of the Preparedness Day 
parade in San Francisco, July 22, 1916. The records in this collection 
cover Mooney’s trial and conviction and subsequent efforts to secure 
his release. Included are about 60 running feet of corespondence with 
labor unions and all segments of the labor and radical movements, 
both in the United States and abroad, between 1916 and 1942. 


Miscellaneous collections. The Bancroft Library holds the papers 
and correspondence of many important political figures, including 
Hiram Johnson and Culbert Olson, both of whom had the backing of 
important segments of the labor movement and who took part in 
political developments which greatly affected labor. Holdings of this 
sort of material are extensive and include several groups of scrapbooks 
and clipping collections. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. Bancroft Library maintains a large photograph collec- 
tion which includes many strike scenes and photographs of labor 
leaders. 


ORAL HISTORY PROJECT. The Bancroft Library participates in the oral 
history program of the General Library, described above. 


SPECIAL TOOLS. The Bancroft manuscript catalogue provides—in addi- 
tion to entries under the name of each collection—entries for large 
subjects covered in these collections, and analytics for correspondents 
represented who are important, either in terms of the volume of their 
correspondence included, or as public figures or personalities. ‘There 
are also often available guides and inventories to the larger mss. 
collections. 

Recently acquired is a card index to the San Francisco Morning 
Call, 1903 - 1917. Persons, places, and organizations are indexed. 


REGULATIONS AND Hours. This library is not generally available for 
use by undergraduates, but is open to the public. While no materials 
circulate, excellent facilities are available for the use of materials in 
the library. Bancroft’s holdings are not available on interlibrary loan; 
however, a fine research staff is ready to answer reference questions. 
Photographic copies of publications and mss. can be made available 
for research use. Inquiries regarding possible use of the mss. collections 
should be sent to the Director of the Bancroft Library. 

Library hours are 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. and 7 to 10 P.M. Monday 
through Thursday; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Friday; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Saturday 
and 1 to 5 P.M. on Sunday. 


SUMMARY: ALL COLLECTIONS. These inventories give some suggestion 
of the materials relating to labor history to be found on the Berkeley 
campus. It is, of course, not possible to indicate all the types of 
materials available, nor to indicate locations precisely in all cases. 
Inquiries regarding available source materials, when the exact location 
in the University Library is unknown, should be directed to the Social 
Sciences Reference Service, General Library, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 
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American Trade Union Democracy. By William M. Leiserson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. xvii, 354 pp. $7.50 


Within the past three years the nation has lost two of its most 
distinguished students of the American labor movement, William M. 
Leiserson and Sumner H. Slichter. The word “students” is used ad- 
visedly; both men had an insatiable curiosity about the institution of 
unionism, both possessed an encyclopedic knowledge of union laws, 
practices, and ideologies, and both demonstrated a consistent and sin- 
cere humility, characterized by their tireless search for additional know!- 
edge. It was especially appropriate, therefore, that Slichter, only a 
few months before his own death, should have written the Foreword to 
Leiserson’s great book, American Trade Union Democracy. Slichter’s 
concluding’ judgment of the volume, equally applicable to his own 
work, is a fitting epitaph for both men: “Dr. Leiserson’s admirable 
study,” he wrote, “by lucidly and realistically setting forth the facts 
| about trade union government . . . arms the friends of democracy with 
| the knowledge and understanding they need to improve the govern- 
| 





mental processes within trade unions to combat the dangers against 
which Dr. Leiserson so wisely warns.” 

Yet the warnings to which Slichter referred are rather muted; 
Leiserson prefers the method of Socrates to that of Jeremiah. Never- 
theless, the questions he raises are profoundly disturbing. Thus, after 
quoting James T. Shotwell’s dictum that the chief enemy of liberty 
is nationalism, Leiserson asks, “can we rule out the possibility that 
unionism which liberty created to rescue labor from the tyranny of 
overlordship of industrial kings and corporation managements may 
also become the chief enemy of freedom for the workers?” Having 

raised this question, however, Leiserson declares himself unable to 
provide a definitive answer. In his judgment no one knows enough 
about union governments to state conclusively ‘whether organized labor 
is actually becoming a menace to freedom, or whether . . . its overall 
movement is toward more democracy and enlarged freedom” ; the most 
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one can do is to provide “clues” by making a detailed examination of 
union government. American Trade Union Democracy is such a study, 
a comprehensive description and analysis of exceptional clarity and 
perceptiveness. 


The book is comprised of two main divisions. Part I, “The De- 
velopment of the Trade Union,” is a formal analysis of union govern- 
ment which reflects the outlook of a political scientist rather than that 
of an economist. Leiserson thinks and speaks of the union as a sovereign 
state, with a constitution, legislative and executive branches, and a 
judiciary.’ His emphasis is on its political activities, and he makes only 
occasional references to its economic functions. Part II, “Union Gov- 
ernments in Operation,” which takes up about three-fourths of the 
volume, is a detailed description of how unions conduct their internal 
affairs. While both parts cover much familiar ground, each provides 
fresh and acute observations. In the first chapter, which deals with 
unions as governments, Leiserson notes, for example, that private union 
government possesses powers even greater in some respects than those 
of our national and state governments. It can call workers off the job 
and send them back to work in the face of public helplessness to pre- 
vent the former or to compel the latter. It can punish violators of union 
laws swiftly and severely, even to the extent of taking away their means 
of livelihood. 


In recent years the notion that unions are nothing more than 
private voluntary associations, akin to fraternal organizations and 
private clubs, has been increasingly rejected in favor of the concept 
of unions as quasi-public organizations. Yet this changing status of 
the union has frequently been predicated upon the naive assumption 
that the spread of compulsory unionism makes the difference. Leiser- 
son’s view is broader and more sophisticated; for him the principal 
distinction between labor organizations and other private governments 
is to be found in the unions’ success in “compelling employers . . . to 


1. This approach is consistent with his view of collective bargaining. A former associ- 
ate has noted that Leiserson “liked to compare a bargaining unit to a constitutional 
monarchy with a bicameral legislature. In his analogy the employer retained the execu- 
tive power and designated the management representatives whose functions were sim- 
ilar to those of an upper house of a legislative body. Union representatives elected 
by the employees constituted a lower house. The grievance procedure, usually with 
arbitration as the final step, provided the equivalent of courts and an independent 
judiciary.” Frank M. Kleiler, “William Morris Leiserson,” Proceedings of the 10th 
Annual Meeting of the IRRA (1957), p. 100. 
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share the government of industry with them, as well as forcing non- 
members to abide by their working agreements and regulations.” 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in Part I is the concluding 
one on union democracy. Here the author analyzes the obvious conflict 
between the traditional goals of unions and the metliods which they 
employ in governing their own members. Organized labor has had 
few truer friends in modern times than Leiserson, and none who under- 
stood unions better; yet in this chapter he dispassionately points to the 
many signs of increasing autocratic union control and disregard of the 
individual freedom and rights of employees. The cause, he thinks, 
lies in the pervasive feeling of insecurity, the constant fear that unions 
have for the safety of their organizations. Characteristically, he pro- 
nounces no judgments, but again and again he wonders aloud: “Does 
‘industrial democracy’ tend to maintain the traditions and liberties of 
American democratic government, or is it moving in the direction of 
what in other countries is called ‘people’s democracy’?” “May it not 
be . . . that autocratic practices which have been considered exceptional 
[by other observers] . . . are indications of a trend toward one-party 
union government in conformity with the single party concept of indus- 
trial democracy?” And if this is so, will it not sooner or later have 
“some influence on workers’ concepts of political democracy”? 

Despite his obvious concern about these developments, Leiserson 
offers no solutions; his purpose, he reiterates, is to raise questions 
about unionism and democracy, not to answer them. Yet all the ques- 
tions seem to focus attention on the underlying problem of how to 
determine “the kind of industrial and political democracy a laboristic 
society led by organized labor is likely to want in place of what is 
called capitalistic democracy.” One wonders whether Leiserson fore- 
saw such a society in the predictable future, or whether he was simply 
trying to help labor clarify its own goals. ; 

Part II of the book is an extraordinary achievement. From union 
constitutions, convention proceedings, and journals, as well as from 
his vast personal experience, Leiserson has created a drama of union 
government in action that is completely absorbing and unmistakably 
authentic. Unhappily, one notes that the “clues” provided by the 
factual accounts of the inner workings of union government tend to 
intensify the forebodings about the future of union democracy aroused 
by the questions raised in Part I. In his discussion of the union execu- 
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tive, for example, Leiserson concludes that “the constitutional division 
of powers between the president, the executive board, and the conven- 
tion works in practice not as a system of checks and balances, but 
rather to concentrate executive and judicial powers in the officers as 
a body under the leadership of the president, while the convention 
tends to become a body for registering approval of their acts and 
policies.” The critical point here is the control of the convention by 
the officers; for Leiserson has already remarked in an earlier chapter 
that unions “are more concerned with building governments for effec- 
tive action and to that end concentrate powers in a single agency [i.e., 
the convention] to which all governing officials and departments are 
responsible.” 

The chapters on the union convention, which Slichter flatly de- 
clared to be “by far the best account . . . found anywhere in trade 
union literature,” represent the high point of the book. Leiserson 
has captured all the excitement and the boredom, the lightheartedness 
and the tension, the atmosphere of the town meeting and of the smoke- 
filled room that together make up a typical convention. No detail of 
consequence escapes his attention, and frequently he exposes a critical 
maneuver beneath the surface of some apparently dull piece of busi- 
ness. The facts he reports, however, are in keeping with his other 
findings: union conventions are almost invariably dominated and con- 
trolled by a small minority which also determines the outcome of 
elections for officers, whether such elections are by a convention of 
delegates or by referendum. 

Leiserson was by nature optimistic and humane, as ready to find 
goodness in institutions and in men as he was to expose their faults. 
These characteristics, together with his great humility, made it im- 
possible for him to offer definitive solutions to the problems he 
raised. Yet his honesty would not permit him to minimize those prob- 
lems or to ignore the real possibility that unions may prove unequal 
to the task of preserving the democratic spirit. One doubts whether 
the concluding chapters of his book, which he was prevented by death 
from writing, would have offered any direct guidance to action. Leiser- 
son was no crusader; his book is calm and tolerant, rather than shrill 
and indignant. It holds up to unions a mirror in which they can observe 
the reflection of their strengths and their weaknesses, their nobility 
and their meanness. If Leiserson had contemplated any final “mes- 
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sage,” it probably would have been, “Look closely and think hard 


about what you see; the rest is up to you.” 

BENJAMIN AARON 
Acting Director, Institute of Industrial Relations 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Maritime Story: A Study in Labor-Management Relations. By Joseph P. 
Goldberg. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. x, 361 pp. $6.50 


The world’s dispossessed once manned the American merchant 
marine. Richard Henry Dana, Harvard student who interrupted his 
studies to sail before the mast, was appalled by the degradation of his 
“fellow creatures” aboard ship. Yet, he felt uneasy before the strange 
race of seamen. 

“I was witness to an act of great cruelty inflicted upon my own 
shipmates;” he wrote in 1840, “and indeed I can sincerely say that the 
simple mention of the word flogging brings up in me feelings which I 
can hardly control. Yet, when the proposition is made to abolish it 
entirely and at once; to prohibit the captain from ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, inflicting corporal punishment; I . . . doubt exceedingly the 
expediency of making any positive enactment which shall have that 
effect. ... No prudent master, however peaceably inclined, would go to 
sea without his pistols and handcuffs.” The compassionate youth 
pleaded to lighten the seaman’s burdens; but in his mind there were 
prudent limits. 

It was ten years, in 1850, before flogging was illegalized. Another 
sixty-five years passed before all corporal punishment was abolished in 
the 1915 Seamen’s Act. It was far longer before the seaman won a free 
worker’s elemental rights. The story of that painful and exacting up- 
ward climb, and of the men who persisted, is the history of maritime 
unionism; that history is recounted with exemplary scholarship, by 
Joseph P. Goldberg in The Maritime Story. The volume is one of the 
Wertheim Publications in Industrial Relations published by Harvard 
University. The author served on a War Labor Board maritime panel 
and is now a staff specialist for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

At the turn of the century, where the author opens his history, the 
seaman was usually foreign born; on ship, he worked fourteen hours a 
day; he sometimes slept on boards and always lived in filth, all for 
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fifteen to thirty dollars per month. On the beach, he was preyed on by 
crimps, cheap boardinghouse and saloon keepers, padrones whose loan- 
sharking tribute was conveniently deducted from his pay by shipowners. 
Before the law, he was virtually in involuntary servitude, subject to 
imprisonment for “desertion” if he left ship before the voyage’s end, 
even in a safe home port. In 1906, Mr. Goldberg relates, one hundred 
ships’ crews charged that in eleven years there had been fifteen deaths 
and many cases of permanent disability, suicide, and insanity because 
of maltreatment at sea. Yet, only seven officers were convicted, receiv- 
ing only nominal punishment. 

The rise of maritime unionism was paralleled by the formation of 
a variety of employers’ associations on both coasts. Particularly informa- 
tive is the writer's description of their origins and of the distinctions 
and antagonisms among them. 

But if any single theme runs through this book it is the irrepres- 
sible demand of the seaman for full citizenship, a striving that was 
inseparable from his struggles for unionism and his demand for a 
union hiring hall. The outstanding success of this volume is its studious 
documentation of that connection between unionism and the quest for 
human dignity, tracing the movement from its origins seventy-five years 
ago, through two world wars and the Great Depression, from its utter 
defeat in the twenties to its victory in the mid-thirties. 

In 1936, only eight percent of the seamen were married; by 1954, 
it was sixty-four percent. Seaman’s pay now approximates his shoreside 
brother’s; he gets pensions, welfare and unemployment benefits. He 
has won expanded legal rights. He can afford a home, a car, a family. 
This is the rise of a near galley-slave to basic humanity. Yet, the author 
does not advance the notion, so popular in analyzing the position of 
American labor, that the seaman has become “middle class.” With all 
his gains, the seaman resists such classification; his job status is as inse- 
cure as his industry; he is closely dependent upon the strength of his 
unions and his hiring hall. It would be awkward to put under the middle 
class rubric a position so completely associated with labor and union 
solidarity. 

Mr. Goldberg has amassed a mountain of information on the mul- 
tifarious aspects of labor relations in a complicated area. His painstak- 
ing scholarship and prodigious research make a remarkable example of 
self-limited concentration upon a single subject, resisting the temptation 
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to digress into the larger social and political events of the general labor 
movement. As a technique, it has its obvious merits. But here, at times, 
it lapses almost into naivete. 

The story of the Communist Party in maritime comes out as a 
series of random changes in tactics unexplained except in the most sur- 
face manner. The bitter conflicts between Joseph Curran, Harry Bridges, 
and Harry Lundeberg are noted, but with only passing and euphemistic 
reference to Communist party policy. What was a fundamental clash 
between Stalinist and anti-Stalinist wings in the labor movement ap- 
pears merely as simple friction between ordinary officials. The sorry 
impact of the Communists on maritime is lost. 

When the grip of the Communist party over the National Mari- 
time Union is broken, the author sees a victory of ‘‘pork chops” union- 
ism over ideologies; Curran comes off nicely as a union leader who 
finally opposed the Communists out of simple worker needs; Curran 
seems almost as simple-minded as the account is over-simplified. 

The conflict with Communism in the labor movement was a fight 
between two kinds of politics. On the side of the Communist party was 
the politics of adjustment and obeisance to the interests of the dicta- 
torial Soviet regime and the manipulation of the labor movement to 
serve its ends, a political line that was consistently, aggressively, and 
finally suicidally pursued. On the other side was the politics of 
anti-Stalinism which, in most of its variants in the unions, took its 
point of departure from the interests of the labor movement broadly 
considered, a political line not always advanced with the same uni- 
formity, consistency and militancy. In the United Auto Workers union, 
for example, opposition to the Communist party centered not around 
“pork chops” but Reutherism. Reuther defeated the Party by advancing 
a democratic, decent, militant, politically conscious union program. In 
the NMU, on the contrary, there was Curran. It would be instructive 
to probe the effects of this big difference, but the problem itself 
eludes our author. 

Mr. Goldberg concludes that “strong and democratic unions have 
developed” in the maritime industry. Strong, yes. But democratic? 
Such a conclusion, to put it mildly, is overoptimistic. It is one thing 
to recognize the splendid achievements of the seafaring unions: they 
literally liberated the workers from a kind of serfdom and brought 
them a measure of democracy in industry vis-a-vis their employers. 
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But it is something quite different to imagine these unions have them- 
selves emerged as models of democracy. It is a paradox: the labor 
movement advances the cause of democracy in industry and in society; 
at the same time democracy can retrogress within the unions. Such 
is the case in maritime. 


The author repeatedly mentions expulsions, almost always with an 
irritating lack of explanation as though the suppression of critics was 
to be taken for granted. It is understandable; there have been perhaps 
as many oppositionist members and officials expelled from the small 
maritime unions as anywhere. Beatings are administered to union 
rivals as a routine; seamen have even invented their own slang to go 
with it: “dumping.” Men have been dumped at their own union meet- 
ing or in their own union hall for the indiscretion of asserting a right 
to criticize. 

In 1950, the Curran administration expelled followers of Vice- 
President Jack Lawrenson and New York Port Agent David Drum- 
mond. The Maritime Story repeats briefly what has erroneously become 
the accepted version of the story, concluding, “The victory of ‘pork 
chop’ unionism was complete.” The actuality was quite different; those 
events marked a major step in the obliteration of NMU democracy 
and its final bureaucratization. 


Lawrenson had helped decisively to force Communist party mem- 
bers out of union leadership, but Curran was not satisfied. At the 1949 
convention he insisted upon a constitutional amendment to make Com- 
munism incompatible with NMU membership and to outlaw the cir- 
culation of “slanderous” literature. In this, he was opposed by the 
' Lawrenson group, which attacked the proposal as undemocratic. (The 
United Auto Workers and other democratic unions, it should be noted, 
have never denied Communists the right to union membership.) 
As a consequence, Curran could not get the required two-thirds con- 
vention vote. Lawrenson had the overwhelming support of the New 
York membership, the largest concentration in the country. At a Port of 
New York membership meeting in the first week after the convention, 
a vote went 3,000 - 10 against Curran’s resolution. If Curran was to get 
a majority in a membership referendum, he had to destroy the in- 
fluence of Lawrenson and his group. Without explanation or justifica- 
tion, Drummond was summarily removed as Port Agent and Hulbert 
Warner, an administrator, installed in his place. Systematically, Curran 
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proceeded to drive his opponents out of the union. With his critics 
expelled, intimidated, and demoralized, he was able to sanctify his 
achievements with referendums. As the years passed, Curran eliminated 
other independent-minded officials from leadership. He sent into ob- 
livion two old-timers who had fought with him against Lawrenson: 
Vice-President Hulbert Warner and National Secretary Neal Hanley. 
Next, went M. Hedley Stone, treasurer, who had been with Curran 
against Warner and Hanley; it was his error to question Curran’s hiring 
hall policy. 

Maritime labor has suffered a steady erosion of its inner union 
democracy. Yet one union of seafarers has become the arena for a wide- 
spread resurgence of democracy, so remarkable that it may portend a 
new beginning. Mr. Goldberg's study deals almost exclusively with the 
unions of unlicensed seamen. These events, however, occur in a small 
union of licensed deck officers, the Masters, Mates and Pilots union. 
Here, for seven years, ignored and unmarked, a unique movement for 
democracy has been taking shape. In 1952-3, a reform caucus in MMP, 
Local 88, New York, called for a permanent “two-party” system in the 
union. (Local 88 has some 1,800 members; the International, about 
10,000). 

It was the beginning of the first sustained effort to extend into the 
broader labor movement the principle that distinguishes the democratic 
structure of the International Typographical Union. The president of 
Local 88, C. T. Atkins, president too of the International, acted quickly 
to expel five of his rivals for “dual unionism,” a charge based upon the 
formation of an inner union opposition caucus. The expelled men, 
barred from jobs under their license, sailed as ordinary seamen, con- 
tinuing to press their case in the state courts. Meanwhile, in the fall of 
1956, Atkins was arrested for selling jobs. By early 1918, he was con- 
victed and sent to prison. In this year and a half, he remained local 
president. 

Atkins was on his way to jail when the five men, expelled in 1953, 
were reinstated by order of the highest state court. The reform move- 
ment was vindicated and grew rapidly. Only then was Atkins removed 
by his International associates, but a trusteeship was imposed over the 
local to keep the reformers from winning control. They constituted 
themselves into a Party for Union Democracy demanding autonomy, 
elections and a multi-party system, a principle which they had main- 
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tained stoutly for seven years. Now, the Local 88 reformers are backed 
by a growing reform movement in Local 20, Texas, third largest. In 
the Masters, Mates, and Pilots union the demand for internal political 
democracy revives; it may become, too, the first union in the American 
labor movement to be restored to democracy and decency by the efforts 
of its own rank and file, unaided, so far, by a single elected official. 

Inevitably in a work of the scope of The Maritime Story, there will 
be omissions; in this case, the gaps in analysis are serious. But within 
the chosen limits of the author's own interests, the research and scholar- 
ship are formidable. He makes accessible a hundred and fifty years of 
data on the maritime industry. In this respect, it is a valuable reference 
source. 


H. W. BENSON 
New York City 


1877: Year of Violence. By Robert V. Bruce. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1959. 384 pp. $5.00 

Robert V. Bruce has documented the tragic and terrible events of 
the Great Strike of 1877 in an exciting book. The infamous Pittsburgh 
siege rightly occupies a central position in his treatment. Local law 
enforcement failed, because the sympathies of the Pittsburghers were 
with the railroad strikers. Philadelphia militia were imported to clear 
the tracks for the movement of the trains, and this “foreign” inter- 
vention touched off open warfare. Dozens of dead lined the streets 
that were lit at night by the uncontrolled conflagration at the railroad 
depot. The author's graphic detail here gives the reader a sense of an 
almost at-the-elbow association with Mayor McCarthy, General Brinton 
and his Philadelphia militia, and the other key participants in Pitts- 
burgh’s tragic week. 

Here, too, are chronicled the events leading up to the climactic 
Pittsburgh and Reading riots. When Robert Adams Ammon became 
the master spirit of the secret, oath-bound Trainmen’s Union in June, 
1877, he faced dissension among the members as a result of a series 
of depression-based wage cuts on a number of the Eastern railroads. 
Ammon’s prescription, a trainmen’s protest strike, quickly exploded 
into a general strike on the railroads. Trouble first at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, and Baltimore impelled Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
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President John Garrett to request federal troops to shore up the union- 
sympathizing, often terrified state militias. While President Rutherford 
B. Hayes and his cabinet debated, the violence moved to Pittsburgh and 
the Great Strike was on. A chain reaction swept the strike—and the 
violence—around the country. Railroad bridges were burned, property 
was sacked and pillaged, scores of people were killed. Only after ex- 
tensive—and well-managed—federal intervention was the strike finally 
brought under control, just short, the author holds, of open anarchy. 

Mr. Bruce has utilized a wide range of first-hand materials. Of par- 
ticular importance to the labor historian will be the extensive discussion 
of the position of President Hayes as the strike moved along its bloody 
path. Here for the first time the federal government played a major 
role in intervening in a labor dispute, far more important than it had 
played in the Pennsylvania draft riots in the anthracite coal fields 
during the early part of the Civil War. Hayes at first equivocated, but 
the desperate pleas of both state officials and railroad management 
quickly persuaded him to act. Once federal troops entered, the impetus 
of the strike was stayed and only sporadic violence continued. The 
federal troops were not involved in any serious clashes and handled 
themselves with efficiency and despatch. 

In addition to the Hayes papers, the author has drawn heavily on 
railroad archival material and has woven extensive contemporary quo- 
tations from rail management into the narrative. The reader's under- 
standing of the positions of Tom Scott, John Garrett and the other rail 
officials is not, however, satisfactory. Their policy decisions are de- 
scribed, but the pressures—internal and competitive—that produced 
these decisions are only briefly mentioned. Materials such as those 
utilized by Professor Thomas Cochran in Railroad Leaders, 1845 - 1890 
might have usefully been given greater emphasis. Mr. Bruce’s slightly 
oversimplified and sometimes “‘robber-baron” oriented view of cor- 
porate policy problems slightly mars his otherwise admirable balance. 
The relation of the Great Strike to the Communist and syndicalist 
splinter movements is also covered at some length. Perhaps too much 
emphasis is placed here, for the tie between the rail unions and the 
Communists was only indirect. This is one of the Achilles’ heels of the 
labor historian: the temptation to place too much emphasis on ex- 
tremists because they are provocative copy. 
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Mr. Bruce's footnoting style presents a problem. Full documenta- 
tion is there, but individual footnotes are keyed to text words rather 
than to a footnote number. Wasted motion is thereby inevitable. The 
general reader will not mind, though; he will be too interested to stop. 


Wayne G. BROEHL, Jr. 
Professor of Business 
Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 


Labor and Economic Development. Edited by Walter Galenson. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. xiii, 304 pp. $6.75 


This book is a collection of essays, by five authors, each dealing 
with a country at a different stage of industrial development (Charles 
A. Myers on India, Robert A. Scalajina on Japan, Frederick H. Harbi- 
son on Egypt, Elliot Berg on French West Africa and William H. 
Knowles on the British West Indies). In organizing the essays around 
the same set of questions and relating all of them to the emergence of 
the non-agricultural labor force, Galenson calls attention to a set of 
“regularities” in development which provide the bases for explaining 
industrial relations at various stages of industrialization. 

In an introductory summary Galenson notes the following “regu- 
larities”’: 


1. The peasant’s urbanization and his “commitment” to industrial employ- 
ment do not present serious handicaps to economic development; the 
persistence of the attraction to the home village, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to help reduce certain of the tensions of urban life and may 
actually help growth. 

2. As wages increase, more villagers are willing to work in industrial 
enterprise. Indeed, the alleged lack of economic motivation “does not 
appear anywhere as a serious consideration.” 

3. Unions arise as an almost “obbligato” response to industrialization. 
Generally the trade unions of underdeveloped countries are weak and 
wy: overactive; their jurisdictional structure is loose; they are 
ed by “outsiders” with limited trade union experience, who are not 
particularly concerned with internal democracy. 

4. As unions emerge, conflicts between them and government regularly 
lead to a larger governmental role in industrial relations. Consequently, 
development planning must explicitly fit labor’s aspirations into the 
overall scheme of national life. This requires both encouragement 
and the control of the trade unions and calls for a consistent wage 
policy as well as for broad social legislation. 
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5. Employer paternalism characterizes industrial relations. Far from being 
a handicap to the development of collective bargaining, it is often use- 
ful in facilitating the transition between different social systems and 
in actually improving the lot of the worker. Often the employer may be 
able to provide social services which the workers could not obtain on 
their own, and he can justify them as contributing to productive pur- 

ses. 

6.. The shortage of skills—industrial and managerial—characteristic of 
the underdeveloped countries “appears to be a transitory problem at 
most, and not a very stubborn one at that... .” 

How such general responses to development take place is shown 
in the country studies. The book does not claim to present an integrated 
explanation of the role of labor in industrialization. It need not do so. 
By focusing on the factors influencing labor-management relations and 
by placing each problem in the broad framework of economic analysis, 
it wisely recognizes the many possibilities of variation. The essays focus 
on the need for proper administrative arrangements and, implicitly, 
call for the kind of social institutions and political innovations which 
would contribute to realism in development planning. 

In emphasizing that labor is never a scarce resource, the book 
suggests that labor considerations should rank low in the scale of con- 
cerns of the model building economists. Such a conclusion does not 
appear warranted. The root of the difficulty seems to rest in the far 
too limited attention paid to the problem of skill shortages, particularly 
managerial skill. 

Each essay makes a definite contribution. The authors should be 
commended for a good and well documented work of interest to re- 
searchers and useful as a textbook. 

Oscar ORNATI 


Associate Professor, Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science 
New School for Social Research 


A Decade of Industrial Relations Research 1946-1956. Edited by Neil W. 
Chamberlain, Frank C. Pierson, and Theresa Wolfson. Publication No. 19 of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. New York: Harper, 1958. 
viii, 205 pp. $3.50 


Many scholars had a hand in the preparation of this book. The 
Executive Board of the Industrial Relations Research Association com- 
missioned the project and appointed three distinguished labor econo- 
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mists to serve as an editorial board. The editors decided that two 
volumes would be necessary for adequate coverage of the field. They 
selected for this volume six aspects of industrial relations on which 
“a considerable amount of research has been done” in the decade 
1946-1956. They asked seven authors, each a specialist in the pertinent 
area, to summarize the major contributions in their respective areas 
and to suggest future lines of research. The diligence of the authors 
is suggested by the fact that the 200-page volume contains 545 foot- 
notes, many of them with multiple references. Many hundreds of 
scholars must be counted among the indirect contributors to this book. 

The book bears the stigmata of multiple collaboration under per- 
missive editorial supervision. Each chapter embodies a somewhat dif- 
ferent interpretation of the general assignment. Some sections are 
annotated bibliography; some are homilies on research method; some 
are Original essays on the subject matter; and some are judicious sum- 
maries of the research findings of the assigned decade. Duplication 
abounds. One entire chapter is devoted to a subject which is treated 
in a substantial section of another chapter. Frequently the same article 
(or book) is cited in two or three different chapters, often on the 
same point. Some sections would make excellent assignments for under- 
graduates and will be welcomed by future textbook writers. Other sec- 
tions will be heavy going even for specialists. 

Despite these defects—indeed, to some extent because of them 
—the perceptive reader can find much that is instructive in this book. 
The most obvious value of a majority of the chapters is that they pro- 
vide a guide to the abundance of literature in the areas considered. 
Some of the authors help to systematize knowledge by summarizing and 
evaluating the substantive findings of a number of studies on the same 
point. Some of the suggestions for future research subjects and methods 
merit close attention. Finally, consideration of the unstated assumptions 
and the approaches of these authors—all of them among the leading 
scholars in their assigned areas—can often tell us more about industrial 
relations research in the mid-twentieth century than what the authors 
actually say. 

The first chapter, by Joel Seidman and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo, is 
on “Union Government and Union Leadership.” The topics considered 
include history, leadership, structure and government, democracy and 
civil rights (within the union), and local unions and their members. 
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These authors tend to be comprehensive rather than selective, and most 
of the studies they mention are summarized in a sentence or a phrase, 
though a few substantial studies receive more attention. The chapter 
concludes with three pages of incisive comment on the limitations of 
the research considered and suggestions for future research. The 
authors are aware of the difficulties growing out of the complexity 
and diversity of the subject matter. They suggest that past research has 
suffered from the paucity of theoretical formulation and testing of 
explicit hypotheses. They also recognize the need for and difficulty 
of going beyond documentary sources. Their comments might well be 
even more pointed. They could have pointed out that academic re- 
searchers, even those investigating the unions involved, apparently 
discovered little or nothing of the sordid realities later revealed by the 
McClellan Committee. They could also have questioned why so few 
studies bear on one of the crucial problems of modern unionism: Can 
a movement born of protest and dedicated to reform retain its mis- 
sionaty zeal in a society which has grown prosperous, materialistic, and 
complacent ? 


Chapter 2, “Collective Bargaining,” tells us more about the author, 
Joseph Shister, than about his subject. Shister’s ideas and exhortations 
almost crowd out any discussion of the work of others. From time to 
time we read that this author or that has shown “suggestive insights,” 
but Shister does not tell us the substance of the insights. There are a 
few exceptions. Some of Neil Chamberlain’s ideas are summarized, 
and we learn what Shister considers to be their shortcomings. We also 
learn that there are many subjects—for example, mediation, grievance 
machinery, effects of non-wage policies of unions—on which virtually 
no research has been done. Mostly, though, we learn how Shister thinks 
the various aspects of his subject should be studied. His comments 
exemplify one approach to the study of industrial relations. 


Shister’s sine qua non is a “theoretical model.” For example, he 
seems to imply that research on determinants of union growth is pro- 
gressing quite satisfactorily, and the basis for the implication is that 
several authors (including Shister) have published articles setting 
forth “models” which purport to reveal the determinants and their 
functional relationships. In most areas, Shister finds that scholars 
have been laggard or slovenly in their model-building. He chides them 
for their shortcomings and quickly sketches the outlines of appropriate 
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models. In the process, he frequently asserts as indubitable fact that 
which is either debatable or plainly wrong. For example: “. . . any 
union which has adequately organized the relevant market areas clearly 
is a monopoly . . ."” (page 48) ; “. . . the more basic issues [in grievance 
arbitration] are ones of approach rather than substance” (page 37) ; 
“research on collective bargaining should have the goal of finding 


workable solutions for practical problems” (page 53). 


Shister appears to be one of those social scientists who regard with 
awe and envy the precise and certain knowledge which they think has 
been achieved in the physical sciences. (Shister’s essay frequently em- 
ploys analogies from medical science.) These social scientists seem to 
believe that the way for their own disciplines to discover Truth is to 
emulate the approach and methodology of the physical sciences. Hence 
model-building, which achieves a seeming precision and certainty but 
almost always by drastically oversimplifying the infinite complexity and 
variability which are characteristic of most social science phenomena. 


Melvin W. Reder’s chapter, “Wage Determination in Theory and 
Practice,” provides an example of a skilled dialectician of neo-classical 
economic theory at work on an industrial relations problem. Despite 
the chapter title, Reder explicitly confines his discussion to a narrow 
topic: “differences in the average wage rates paid by different firms, 
abstracting both from differences in the skill mix and from . . . internal 
wage structures of the firms studied.” The dialectical tools exemplified 
include abstraction from inextricably related factors, some sleight of 
hand in the use of definitions,’ the improvisation of concepts which are 
frankly labelled “analytical fictions,” and the invocation of faith where 
facts fail. The task which Reder sets for himself is to consider the ex- 
tent to which wage differentials (as narrowly defined above) may be 
satisfactorily explained in terms of what he calls “the competitive hy- 
pothesis” (roughly, the idea that pure competition is the model of the 
typical situation in the economy). 


No brief summary can do justice to Reder’s tightly-knit, carefully 
qualified argumentation. The main thrust of the argument is that most 
of the fundamental aspects of wage structure can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the competitive hypothesis. This hypothesis, he concedes, 


1. For example, on page 72 he seems to equate labor “‘quality” with productivity; on 
page 74 he equates low quality with ‘‘unpreferred workers such as women and 
negroes.” 
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can do little to explain the process by which nominal wage rates are set; 
but the ‘nature of that process and its outcome have only a superficial 
bearing on wage structure. Whatever the process and whatever the im- 
mediate outcome, Reder argues, the competitive market brings to the 
firm with high nominal wage rates a high “quality” of labor, so that 
nominal rate differences tend to be offset. He concedes that cyclical 
variations in wage differentials (if there are any) and the failure of 
wage rates to decline precipitously in the presence of substantial un- 
employment are simply inconsistent with the competitive hypothesis. 
But, Reder seems to say, we should lay aside only momentarily the com- 
petitive hypothesis while improvising special analytical devices to ra- 
tionalize such aberrant behavior. Perhaps faith overrides reason when 
he implies in his conclusion that he has made the competitive hy- 
pothesis plausible as an explanation of wage structure. Whatever the 
merits of the dialectics, a worthwhile by-product in Reder’s chapter 
is several summaries of both deductive and empirical studies bearing on 
the points he covers. 

George H. Hildebrand, who wrote the chapter on ‘The Economic 
Effects of Unionism,” is one of the authors who interpreted his as- 
signment to be a review and evaluation of the research done on his 
subject in the decade 1946-1956. He has produced a lucid, dispassionate, 
well-organized summary. Not everyone will agree with his evaluations 
of the evidence on certain points, but he has helped to place in per- 
spective a massive volume of material. He first considers investigations 
of the impact of unionism on income distribution. After a meticulous 
presentation of the chief findings of the most important studies—he 
has such a presentation for each of the major subjects that he considers 
—he reaches the following conclusion: ‘There is little evidence in 
these studies to support the inference that collective bargaining has 
significantly increased labor's real share of the national income or has 
diverted profits to wages.” He believes that governmental policies, 
adopted partially in response to political action by unions, have resulted 
in some redistribution. 


Next Hildebrand considers the inflationary impact of unionism. 
His principal conclusion is that the combination of a governmental 
guarantee of full employment and a strong union movement can gen- 
erate both ‘short-run and long-run inflationary pressures, though he 
suggests that we do not yet know enough to determine with any ac- 
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curacy the relative importance of unions in the inflationary process. 
Hildebrand next considers the empirical evidence bearing on the de- 
ductive argument that unions have deformed the competitive wage 
structure and have seriously distorted the allocation of resources. On 
the basis of the substantial amount of research done on interindustrial, 
occupational and interregional wage structures, Hildebrand concludes 
that the evidence is clearly inadequate to justify the deductive fears 
of distortion. Union impacts on wage structures appear to have been 
limited and merely supplementary to stronger forces of various kinds. 
Finally, Hildebrand turns to the impact of unions on economic institu- 
tions and growth. Here he relies more on intuitive judgment than on 
research findings, which are scanty. He believes that one of the major 
impacts of unionism on economic institutions has been a “revolution” 
in the structure of compensation by the introduction of private social 
security systems—a proposition which may be questioned on the ground 
that most industrialized societies have put increasing emphasis on social 
security systems (private, public, and mixed) regardless of the strength 
of the indigenous labor movement. Hildebrand also believes that the 
net impact of unionism on economic growth is not at all clear, though 
he feels that the political activities of unions may have more impact 
than their collective bargaining policies. Some readers may not share 
Hildebrand’s apparent belief in the efficacy of the unions’ political 
action programs. 

Some aspects of the new private social security system mentioned 
by Hildebrand are discussed in greater detail by Robert Tilove in a 
chapter entitled, “Employee Benefit Plans.” He considers the research 
done on health and welfare plans, pension plans, government regula- 
tion of benefit plans, and temporary disability benefit laws. Supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plans are excluded from consideration 
without explanation. The main lesson that this chapter teaches is that 
this is an area of some importance in which research is in a rudimentary 
stage of development. As Tilove points out, “The pattern of research 
has by and large reflected the practical needs of the moment.” That 
which is called research in this chapter consists largely of surveys of 
“prevailing practices.” Perhaps Tilove’s chief contribution is the tenta- 
tive formulation of some of the basic substantive questions in this 
area, though many of the questions relate to matters more relevant to 
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public health, social welfare, and medical economics than to industrial 
relations. 

Adolph Sturmthal concludes the volume with a chapter on “The 
Labor Movement Abroad.” His assignment was a particularly difficult 
one because of the great diversity of the studies that he had to cover 
and because many of their major substantive points were covered in 
earlier chapters of this book. Despite these difficulties, Sturmthal has 
produced a discussion which judiciously blends summary of substance 
and a methodological critique. He is able to do little more than to 
list “country studies,” but he finds it possible to survey the principal 
findings of “problem studies” on such matters as codetermination, 
wage structures, international strike experience, labor in underde- 
veloped countries, and theory of the labor movement. On some points, 
such as the role of management and the role of unions in the plant, 
he can report little more than that even the few studies made show 
the importance of the subject. 

A second volume is to follow the one under review, completing 
the survey of industrial relations research. Perhaps generalizations con- 
cerning the field are premature. Yet one finishes reading this book 
with some clear impressions. An observation by Hildebrand concerning 
the research which he summarizes seems to be applicable to some of 
the other areas as well: “One of the most impressive qualities exhibited 
by this work is the emergence of an informed theoretical empiricism, 
which frames hypotheses and then tests them with evidence.” Another 
impressive quality is the implicit recognition of the necessity for diver- 
sity in approaches. Even Shister, with all of his emphasis on model- 
building, finds it possible to say a few words in favor of case studies 
as well. Even Reder relies occasionally on empirical studies. Hildebrand 
draws upon deductive as well as empirical investigation. 


It is perhaps understandable that the hypotheses which seem to 
have been most thoroughly investigated have been drawn mainly from 
orthodox economic theory, and that the investigators have sought the 
kind of relatively simple, precise answers which theorists usually pro- 
vide. Ten years of industrial relations research seems to confirm the 
intuitive judgment expressed many times by scholars in this field that 
the main importance of unionism is in non-economic fields. Some of the 
authors in this volume propose further testing of the same hypotheses 
based on the narrow doctrines and specialized tools of deductive eco- 
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nomics. The largely negative results achieved thus far should provide 
a stimulus for the development and testing of fresh hypotheses, de- 
rived from the wealth of empirical studies now available. Surely one 
of the challenging hypotheses may well be that industrial relations 
researchers have often erred in searching for a simple, categorical 
answer. Do unions cause inflation? Perhaps the researchers who have 
answered yes and those who have answered no have simply glimpsed 
different aspects of the same complex reality. Perhaps industrial rela- 
tions is one field—at least in its present stage of development—in 
which efforts to emulate the precision and certainty of the physical 
sciences lead away from the truth rather than toward it. 

CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH 


Professor of Economics 
Michigan State University 
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